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SERVICE 


The telephone was once considered a luxury. It was not 
a necessity and people did not expect much in the way of 
service. Business could be and was conducted without 
telephones and without much apparent difficulty. 








That time has passed. The telephone is now a necessity 
and the lack of telephone service would seriously cripple 
industry and cause no end of inconvenience. It is now a 
public utility and your subscribers want the best service 
that can be obtained. 


They demand instruments that are pleasing to the eye, 
equipment that requires few visits of the troubleman and 
upon which they cam depend at all times. They demand 
efficient operators and that your central office equipment 
be such as to enable your operators to complete a call 
with rapidity and ease. 






A careful study of these conditions has enabled the 
LEICH ELECTRIC CO. Engineers to develop apparatus 
that will meet every requirement demanded by yourself 
and your subscribers. 






Your subscribers will be pleased with the neat appearance 
of LEICH instruments. They will enjoy the quality of 
service rendered. 


Your plant men will like the accessibility of LEICH 
apparatus. It means less grief for them. 









You will find it a pleasure to note the decreasing cost of 
maintenance and repairs and to hear the complimentary 
remarks about your service. 


If you have not standardized on LEICH equipment you 
should give it a trial. Wecan show you why it pays. 
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We are on the 
threshold of Octo- 
ber which marks the 
beginning of the last quarter of the year. 
The 


bountiful—are being harvested, and busi- 


crops—and they are remarkably 


ness generally is pausing to catch its 
breath, 
praising 


look around and take an ap- 
This 
survey is generally considered encourag- 
ing. 
Financial 


view of the situation. 


and industrial leaders take 
an optimistic view of conditions in the 
country, and, while the sky is not alto- 
gether cloudless, the opinion of men best 
that the United 


States has little to worry about consider- 


qualified to judge is 
ing what our land and the whole world, 
in fact, have endured in recent years. 
The opinions of two men who have just 
made a study of business conditions are 
Mer- 
rick, president of the Great Lakes Trust 


especially worthy of note. H. H. 


Co., of Chicago, says tersely: 

“T am highly optimistic. Labor condi- 
tions are better now than they have been 
for some time; labor efficiency has in- 
creased in the last few weeks by 15 per 
The high cost of living should take 
fall, for the 


tainty that precedes a national political 


cent. 
another drop this uncer- 
campaign will have been removed and 
this year’s bumper crop will be moving 
or moved. 

The United States may expect a period 
of great prosperity and greatly improved 
domestic conditions, the direct opposite 
of what some persons have been predict- 


ing—a panic. This country will have no 


Panic, no hard times this winter.” 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


The other analyst of business conditions 
is Franklin K. Lane, formerly a member 
of President Wilson’s cabinet and, there- 
fore, of political faith opposite to that of 
Mr. Merrick. It is 


reaches the same conclusion as Mr. Mer- 


significant that he 


rick. Mr. Lane bases his judgment on 
a survey made from reports of 900 
business agents in all sections of the 


country and covering all branches of in- 
dustry and trade. 
x * *k * 

“It is clear,” says Mr. Lane, “that the 
country is on a sound economic basis, and 
there is generally a spirit of confidence in 
the future regardless of the outcome of 
the election. 

“The business outlook appears to be 
good in every section. Wholesalers and 
retailers view the fall and winter optimis- 
tically. The retailer is finding that the 
consumer is looking forward without fear 
to the winter, and his purchases from the 
wholesaler are founded upon this opti- 
mism. 

“From the simple toiler up through the 
tradesman to the’ industry and the finan- 
cier, there runs the connected feeling of 
confidence.” 


* * * * 


On account of his former connection 
with the administration which took over 
the railroads, one sentence in Mr. Lane’s 
analysis of the situation is quite im- 
portant. 

“In no section of the country,” he says, 


“did the investigators find sentiment in 





favor of govern- 


ment ownership of 
the railroads, and 


everywhere better transportation condi- 
tions are reported.” 

Mr. Lane, by the way, is the man who 
paid a tribute to American telephone ser- 
vice some time ago by pointing out that 
six families out of ten in this country 
have telephones, and expressing the opin- 
ion that “with all its delinquencies, we 
have a better service than is possessed by 
any government-owned system that I have 
met with in Europe.” 

7 + + ” 


A TELEPHONY subscriber in a recent 
letter expresses his keen gratification at 
of the Nebraska 


which criticized a telephone company for 


the action commission 
not applying sooner for an increase in 
rates. 

In the same case, the commission frank- 
ly declared that it believed the rates asked 
for would not prove sufficient, and in- 
vited the company to come back and peti- 
tion for an additional raise if experience 
warrants it. The subscriber says: 

“TELEPHONY has done good work for 
the telephone industry in advocating 
higher service rates, and the results are 
beginning to show. Keep it up.” 

At the risk of becoming monotonous 
and tiresome, this journal has insisted on 
the necessity of hammering the rate 
question home. Many state commissions 
have indicated that they are realizing that 
the old idea of grinding a company down 
to a starvation wage is neither fair nor 
good policy. 


As the Nebraska commission held, it is 
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the company’s job to furnish good ser- 
vice, and it is the commission’s job to 
see that sufficient revenues are provided 
so good service is possible. Rate-makers 
who are abreast of the times are learning 
that they can serve the public best: by 
authorizing adequate rates, and not by 
stubbornly resisting every effort to in- 
crease the income of the service-render- 
ing company. 

Five years ago the commission that 
scolded a telephone company for not ask- 
ing for higher rates would have been 
cited to appear before another commis- 
Today 
this disposition to give a square deal is 
regarded as a wise policy, and there is no 
doubt that it is. 

Telephone companies should heed these 
signs and not be slow to act accordingly. 
If your rates are inadequate, apply for 
an increase. 


sion—the commission of lunacy. 


Don’t let the commission re- 
prove you for failing to demand your 
rights. 

* * * * 

The Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation showed what a live organiza- 
tion can do in the recent political pri- 
mary battle in that state. 


One of the important issues in the cam- 
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paign was the repeal of the public utilities 
law, creating a commission to fix rates, 
which the Chicago city hall faction has 
bitterly opposed in its effort to make the 
utilities a political football. The associa- 
tion sent thousands of letters to its mem- 
ber companies during the campaign urg- 
ing them to work for the retention of the 
commission. The association also fur- 
nished the companies with folders to be 
included with the bills to their subscribers 
emphasizing the importance of voting. 
While the result of the primary is not 
definitely determined—and may not be 
until the official canvass of votes is com- 
pleted—it is believed the legislature nom- 
inated for the November election will be 
in favor of the continuance of the public 
utilities board. 
 2.om 2 


Dr. R. E. Gordon, president of the IIli- 


nois association, and Executive Secretary 


Jay G. Mitchell did effective work in de- 
fense of the utilities law and are to be 
commended. A strong point they made 
was that “municipal regulation (so-called 
Home Rule) has been tried, and in 45 
out of 48 states has been replaced by regu- 
latory state-wide. commissions.” 


The Illinois association serving a mil- 


Indiana—Service and Co-Operation 


Telephone Men in Indiana at Annual Convention Advocate Improvement 
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lion subscribers and representing 40,000 
employes and 80,000 stockholders, can ex- 
ert a big influence on public opinion. 

x * *k * 

Discussing public utility bonds, a finan- 
“Back of 
these bonds are the necessities for the 
The public 
utility companies are among the most es- 


cial authority recently said: 
advancement of civilization. 


sential corporations, supplying a necessity. 
For years commodity prices have been 
advancing. This rise became rapid with 
the war period and the tremendous infla- 
tion that followed was very unfavorable 
to the railroad and public utility corpora- 
tions. Having passed the peak of the 
post-war inflation, the securities of these 
corporations that have been through the 
grilling of the inflationary period should 
benefit over a series of years by the 
gradual return to normal conditions. 
“Furthermore, the position of this class 
of corporations is now being recognized, 
and their selling rates have been or are 
being increased. What is equally impor- 
tant, the advanced selling prices come at 
a time when the position of these corpo- 
rations is being automatically improved 
by the falling cost of materials and rising 
efficiency of labor.” 


and Extension of Telephone Service in State—Plan to Secure Hearty Co- 
Operation of All Municipalities, Civic Organizations and Telephone Patrons 


With the virtues of service to the pub- 
lic and whole-hearted co-operation as their 
watchword, members of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association held their annual con- 
vention at the Claypool Hotel in Indian- 
apolis on September 14 and 15. About 
200 representatives of Hoosier telephone 
companies were in attendance. 

“Let the public know” was the slogan 
that seemed to dominate throughout the 
two-day meeting. Virtually every speak- 
er who touched on the subject of public 
relations—and nearly all of them did— 
emphasized the fact that the public should 
be better informed as to conditions and 
problems in the telephone industry. 

Judging from the discussions and re- 
marks at the sessions of the convention, 
Indiana telephone men are unanimous in 
their belief that service is one of the first 
and most important duties of a public 
utility. It was pointed out that there is 


no middle ground in the public mind as 
to what constitutes public service. It 


By C. W. Me Carty 


either satisfies, and is good, or fails to 
satisfy, and is bad. When the service is 
good, the public expresses its approval in 
silence, but when it is bad, the public 
thunders its denunciation. 

The sentiment of the convention is 
probably best expressed in a resolution 
adopted at the closing session which was 
to the effect that the members of the 
association, employes and all others in- 
terested, use every effort towards the im- 
provement and extension of telephone 
service throughout the state, and that 
the association’s endeavors should be di- 
rected along lines of securing hearty co- 
operation of all municipalities, chambers 
of commerce, civic organizations and tele- 
phone patrons for that purpose. 

Near the close of the convention, the 
following men were elected to serve on 
the board of directors: William M. 
Bailey, of Richmond; W. W. Harbaugh, 
of Sullivan; F. V. Newman, of Laporte; 
F. O. Cuppy, of Lafayette, and S. M. 








Isom, of Mitchell. The directors will 
meet at a later date and choose the officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Many able speakers addressed the con- 
vention and the telephone men profited 
greatly by their remarks. Included in the 
list of speakers were Henry A. Barnhart, 
president of the organization; Fred Bates 
Johnson and M. D. Atwater, of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission; Frank 
Wampler, vice-president of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co; Fred B. MacKinnon, 
president of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association; Frank - E. 
Bohn, general manager of the Home Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
and B. J. Griswold, manager of the Pro- 
gressive Advertising Agency, of Fort 
Wayne. 

The convention was called to order by 
President Barnhart at 10:30 o’clock Tues- 
day morning. Mr. Barnhart introduced 
Charles W. Jewett, mayor of Indianapolis, 
who extended the “keys” of the city. 








September 25, 1920. 


In his address of welcome, Mr. Jewett 
said the rural mail and the telephone were 
the two greatest agencies in developing 
the people of rural districts by bringing 
them closer to the metropolitan centers 
and in closer touch with markets, religion, 
politics and advanced thought. 

President Barnhart, in his opening ad- 
dress to the convention, told the telephone 
men that they should be patriots as well 
as business men. He urged them to take 
an active part in political life and to 
attend political meetings in their respective 
communities during the present campaign. 

In discussing the association, he said: 
“Our state telephone association is one 
of the wholesome factors in trying to sup- 
ply the public the best service possible 
for the lowest price possible. It believes 
that the telephone business should have 
sufficient income to guarantee first-class 
service for patrons—and it also believes 
that when such income is authorized, there 
should be ample authority vested in the 
state, which fixes first-class rates, to com- 
pel first-class service for those who pay 
the rates.” 

“In Indiana’ we have a public service 
commission, the sworn duty of which is to 
fix fair rates for public utility earnings,” 
said Mr. Barnhart. “It has the facility 
tc know the actual value of utilities, the 
operating expenses thereof and the profit 
cr loss to the stockholders. 

“It has accounting experts, engineering 
experts and legal experts to guide it in 
reaching a fiscal basis of operation which 
will not bankrupt the owner nor impose 
upon the public. But it can not give 
satisfaction to everybody and some want 
to go back to the days when public util- 
ities were dependent on election results 
and some officials were dependent upon 
the liberality—or whatever you may call 
it—of public utilities. 

They want to go back to the days when 
there were all sorts of conflicting rates 
for the same kind of service and all sorts 
of competition resulting in unnecessary or 
duplicate construction, which had to he 
paid by users of the service or else some- 
bedy had to go bankrupt.” 

“No, our state will not take the step 
backward,” continued the speaker. “The 
common interests of public ahd capital 
will not permit it. If capital is to be 
induced to enter into public utility im- 
provement and if the public is to be pru- 
tected against ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain, public utility service 
must not be dominated by all sorts of 
regulation, by all sorts of authority. In- 

stead, our public service commission must 
be strengthened into an integral part of 
the state government whereby the public 
will be protected against unreasonable 
rates and capital assured reasonable profits, 
cpenly arrived at by an open system of 
accounting which will accord justice to all. 

“Of course, the erstwhile franchise 
<rabber, who purchased special privileges, 
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and the supply agents, who purchased 
public officers, are opposed to state regula- 
tion and control, but neither legitimate in- 
vestment nor the public interest can afford 
to give way to the influence of the fran- 
chise exploiter and the political dema- 
gogue, both of whom are enemies of 
financial and public welfare.” 

Many public utility investors, Mr. Barn- 
hart said, think that a 7 per cent limit of 
profits is too low. He urged them to make 
the best of it and hope for future income 
“in harmony with the profits of industrial 
and other private investments.” 

He stated that there is too much bitter 
partisanship in present-day politics and 

















President Henry A. Barnhart Was an Ex- 
cellent Presiding Officer. 
declared it unsettles business, halts social 
and educational endeavor and precipitates 
ill-feeling between business men. He 
urged the telephone men to be more 

patient and sensible in their politics. 

Fred Bates Johnson, a member of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, who 
appeared on the program in place of E. I. 
Lewis, chairman of the commission, spoke 
of the necessity for a utility to build up 
an honest showing in appearing before the 
cemmission in a rate hearing. The tele- 
phone utilities, he said, should keep their 
standing before the commission. 

Mr. Johnson spoke of a utility which 
recently appeared before the commission 
with a petition for increased rates. It 
developed at the hearing that the utility 
was not making an honest showing. The 
result was that the petitioner immediate- 
ly lost caste before the commission. 

He complimented some of the telephone 
utilities on the service they had been able 
te maintain in the face of adverse cir- 
cumstances, but cautioned them that he 
would demand, in cases before the com- 
mission, that utilities provide the service 
to which the public is rightfully entitled. 
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A review of the work of the associa- 
tion the past year was given in the annual 
report of Max F. Hosea, treasurer of the 
association. 

“The state is divided into seven district 
associations,” said Mr. Hosea, “each hold- 
ing regular meetings. Many plant and 
operating schools have been held, also 
many auditing schools, and it is a pleasure 
fer me to compliment the presidents, sec- 
retaries and members for their work dur- 
ing the year and for their hearty co- 
operation with the state association. One 
feature of the district work, not to be 
overlooked, is the annual district picnics 
for operators, plant men, managers and 
their families. These have brought about 
a good feeling between all employes in 
the districts in which they have been 
held.” 

In referring to service that has been 
rendered to member companies, Mr. Ho- 
sea said the association had obtained 
financial relief for one-fifth of the smaller 
telephone companies, who are members of 
the association. It has completed or has 
in progress 38 cases for rate increases 
before the public service commission. 
Twenty-three of these cases, he said, have 
been heard and granted, giving the com- 
panies a yearly increase in revenue of 
$37,000. 

“Practically all the efforts of this office 
have been devoted to the smaller tele- 
phone companies,” said Mr. Hosea, “due 
to the fact that the larger companies have 
their own attorneys. However, this work 
of assistance to the smaller companies is 
also a benefit to the large companies, be- 
cause it tends to help place the business 
on a much better foundation.” 

The session on Tuesday afternoon was 
cpened with an address by Frank E. 
Bohn, general manager of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
who appeared on the program in place 
of B. J. Griswold, manager of a Fort 
Wayne advertising agency who was late 
in arriving. Mr. Bohn’s subject was “The 
Association and Its Needs.” 

Tracing the history of man from his 
origin down to the present day, Mr. Bohn 
showed that human beings had at all times 
banded themselves together into associa- 
tions of one kind or another. This, he 
pointed out, should convince the most 
skeptical that if, in the paleolithic age, 
men found it to advantage to associate 
themselves together in a common cause, 
the present day, with all its advanced 
civilization, demands even closer associa- 
tion. 

“There are grave and serious problems 
confronting the telephone industry at this 
time but that gravity and that seriousness 
are nothing as compared with what we 
may expect to come if we sit idly by and 
let each fellow take care of himself or his 
individual problem,” said Mr. Bohn. “Un- 
less we awaken to the responsibilities ; un- 
less we discard all semblance of apathy 
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and insensibility to the seriousness of the 
present and future situations; unless we, 
through organized effort, solve together 
cur mutual problems, the telephone in- 
dustry in Indiana will drift to the rocks 
of bankruptcy. 

“The telephone business should be the 
Lest business on earth. 
absolute 
necessity. Its 
common 


The telephone has 
business and _ social 
reach out from a 
center to every mart of trade, 
professional office, to 


become an 
lines 
to every almost 
every home. It binds the community, the 
state and the nation into one sensate or- 
ganization. 

A business so essential to the communi- 
ty, state and nation should be conducted 
in such a manner as to render the greatest 
efficiency of service possible. It 
also be 


should 
upon business 
principles as to stabilize its securities and 
make it attractive for the investment of 
the capital needed. 


based such solid 


The public it serves 
should experience an awakened conscious- 
ress to the vital interest and concern that 
it has in the success of the industry. 

To accomplish these objects requires 
the best of human skill and organization. 
No one individual can do it himself. With- 
out the united effort of all interested, little 
can be accomplished. But nothing can 
stop the driving power of an asociation 
that is well organized, knows what it 
wants and is in agreement as to how to 
get it. Furthermore, each component part 
of the organization must, if the best re- 
sults are to be accomplished, without 
thought of personal gain or desire for 
personal reward. contribute his share of 
time, thought and effort toward whatever 
is undertaken in the best interest of the 
industry as a whole. 

Let the knockers quit knocking and dis- 
posing of their responsibilities by blaming 
someone else and join with all toward 
the one common end. Instead of some of 
the most experienced and influential men 
in the business sitting back and scoffing 
at the efforts of others, let them, too, step 
down from their high and lofty perch and 
coe-operate with the others. . The biggest 
men in the industry today are not too big 
to serve on the board of directors of this 
association, or in the ranks, for all of 
that. 

These are the days that demand that 
every one in the business put his shoulder 
to the wheel and make of this association 
one great, unselfish, powerful and domi- 
nant organization, which through its or- 
ganized efforts will put the telephone bus- 
iness of the state of Indiana where it 
belongs—on a par with the very best. 

When this is acomplished, we can well 
look to the future and its problems. Plans 
must be so made to cover all operations 
and development for a score of years, al- 
ways keeping in mind the ideals for which 
we are striving. These ideals and condi- 
tions under which the business should be 
operated and the demands of the public 
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for perfect service can not be reached in 
one year or one-half dozen years. 

But the wisdom of the men who are 
back of the telephone business, the cordial 
relations existing among them, the abso- 
lute necessity of working harmoniously 
together, all interests associated together in 

















Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, Told What 
the Association Can Do. 


one organization—all these presage the 
fact that the telephone business of In- 
diana through a state association such as 
ours, in the course of the next few years, 
can be brought to the highest state of 
efficiency possible, and the problems con- 
fronting us today will have been solved and 
readily forgotten in our anticipation of 
coing bigger and greater things for the 
future. 

Properly officered with men of ex- 
perience in the business, replete with ideas 
and ideals, ready and willing at all times 
to take off their coats and fight for those 
ideals that they know mean so much for 
the future of the industry, and with -the 
co-operation of the members, who, too, 
should be.ready and willing to take off 
their coats and prove to these officers that 
the faith and the confidence placed in 
them when they elected them to their 
respective positions are real and genuine; 
I say that with such a situation, the con- 
clusion can not be escaped that our de- 
sires, our expectations, our very hopes, 
yes, our dreams will be realized. 

The whole idea might be summed up in 
these few words from Rudyard Kipling: 


It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes 
them win the day— 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army as 
a_ whole, 

But the everlastin’ teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 


nor 


Methods by which telephone companies 
may promote better relations with the 
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public were discussed by Frank Wampler, 
vice-president of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in an address on “Public Re- 
lations.” 

Mr. Wampler called attention to the 
peculiar importance of amiable public re- 
lations in the telephone business. The 
service sold, he declared, is the foundation 
on which relations with the public must 
rest. He urged the utilities to emphasize 
the personal element; to consider patrons 
a: human beings and not as producing 
units. He said utilities should not barri- 
cade themselves behind red tape and 
torms, but come out into the open and, 
through actions, show the customers they 
wish to be right. The public, he pointed 
out, demands definite things, and promises 
ere not actions. 


“Without proper public relations, 
success is impossible,” said Mr. Wampler. 
“Experience 


the 
has taught me to have a 
wholesome respect for the power of pub- 
lic opinion. It is the most compelling 
force in the world. In the matter of pub- 
lic relations,,are we sailing in the right 
direction, or are we drifting toward the 
rocks? 

“The telephone business is, to a greater 
extent than any other utility, dependent 
for its maintenance of 
with the public and, 
therefore, unusual stress has been laid on 
the work of those whose business it is 


success on the 
amiable relations 


to preserve the atmosphere of reciprocal 
respect and confidence.” 

Great minds are bent to the study of 
business psychology tremendous 
things have been accomplished by its 
proper application, Mr. Wampler pointed 
cut, but the psychological genius who can 
produce an amiable state of public mind 
it the face of inadequate service has not 
been born. 


and 


“The service we sell is the foundation 
upon which our relations with the pub- 
lic must rest,” continued the speaker. 
“Any lack of full measure in service and 
eur public relations can not be good and 
no preachment that we can indulge, in 
finely phrased excuses, will disarm pub- 
lic hostility if the goods are not delivered. 
Policy must be based on service and not 
service on policy. 

“We should be guided by the rules of a 
fixed general policy adjusted to the Golden 
Rule. Any line of policy, attuned to a 
less exalted rule, will fail you under the 
scrutiny of the sharp eyes and keen ears 
cf the thousands who have you con- 
stantly under inspection, who will be quick 
19 detect any attempt to take advantage of 
an artificial excuse for delivering some- 
thing less than that contracted for. Re- 
member that the other party to your con- 
tract is a human being just as you are 
susceptible to the same influences and 
quite as little disposed to render good for 
evil. In our business, it won’t do to 

(Continued on page 29) 









Telephone Operator Publicity 


Description of the Methods Utilized by the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 


phone Co. in Its Larger Exchanges to Attract the Attention and Interest 


of Prospective Telephcne 


The methods which the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. used in its larger 
exchanges to let the public know that it 
had good positions open for ambitious 
young women in the operating department 
were described in a recent issue of the 
Transmitter, through whose courtesy the 
accompanying illustration is reproduced. 
As a means of telling the young women 
about it, the company utilized the usual 
advertising mediums—newspapers, posters, 
photographs, bill inclosures, signs 
in telephone booths, word of 
mouth. 

An active campaign was con- 
ducted in the classified advertising 
the 
months 


sections of newspapers for 


several and advertising 
was also placed in school publica- 
tions. These publications are usu- 
ally issued only once a year—at 
commencement time— and the ad- 
vertisement comes to the notice of 
the girl just when she is thinking 
about looking for a position. 

The the 
phone directory for the city of 
Washington, D. C., which was dis- 


front cover of tele- 


tributed in May, carried an adver- 
tisement in red ink, setting forth 
the fact that good positions are 
open for young women. In addi- 
tion to this ad, which is, to say 
the least, rather conspicuous, there 
are advertisements for operators 
scattered all through the book. 
As hundreds of people enter the 
the company 
every day, it was decided to place 
advertising matter in these offices 
in such a way that it could not 
fail to attract the attention of all 


who entered. 


business offices of 


The Washington office was fixed 
up first. Photographs were made 
of the dining rooms, recreation 
rooms, central offices, and oper- 
training quarters. These 
enlarged and finished in 

pia, and framed up with an appropriate 
message. The framed photographs were 
then hung on pillars located in suitable 
paces throughout the offices. 

Two sets of four large photographs 
with a neatly lettered message were 
framed and placed on easels. The outside 
measurements of these frames are 40 by 
50 inches. 


~+ ’ 
ators 


were 


Small frames, containing a photograph 
and a card, were placed over the writing 
desks, and near the teller’s window in the 





Opc.atcis, Presented 


as 
cashier’s cage. On the side of the cage 
which faces the counter, a large hand-let- 
tered poster showing the head of a girl, 
was placed, the lettering being in black 
and red. 

Under the glass covering of the coun- 
ter were placed printed cards, 7 ins. by 10 
No 


stood at the counter, it was impossible to 


ins. in size matter where a person 


remain ignorant of the fact that telephone 


operating offers many opportunities, that 


in The Transmitter 

scriber opened the envelope containing his 
April bill he found therein a leaflet de 
scribing the advantages of telephone op- 
The that 
Mr. Subscriber has a daughter who might 


erating. thought is, of course, 
be interested. 
The Washington 


four large windows on the first floor that 


business office has 


can be seen from the street, three in front 
and one on the side. One of the front 
windows was selected for lettering, and 





itis permanent employment, that no pre- 
vious experience is required, that students 
are paid while learning, that the work is 
interesting and easy to learn, and that a 
company representative would be glad to 
talk the matter 
woman interested. 
A four-page leaflet, illustrated by pho- 
tographs, 


over with any young 


was prepared and a supply 
placed on the counter for general distribu- 
tion. 


insert. 


This same leaflet was used as a bill 


Mr. 


When Washington Sub- 
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This Window Display of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., with Concealed Illumination, 
Attracted Wide Attention 


in Washington, D. C. 
one morning folks passing down 13th 
street noticed something different about 


the windows. It had a message in blue 
and gold, arranged around a handsome 
hand-colored photograph of an operator 
with head set and chest transmitter. 

The size of photograph is 30 ins. by 40 
the the 
the same as if the photograph had been 


ins. From sidewalk effect is 


attached to the window. As a matter of 
fact, it was mounted on a wooden frame 
znd hung about an inch from the ceiling. 
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A gold frame painted around it on the 
window gives it a finished effect. 

Inside the business office were hung 
two other hand-colored and enlarged 
photographs of operators in appropriate 
frames. 


In the other two front windows were 
placed illustrated posters. A little later 
these were taken out and placed elsewhere, 
their places being taken by enlarged pho- 
tographs of a dining room and a reception 
room, with a cutout arrangement for the 
frame and an incandescent lamp concealed 
at the top for illumination at night. 


Telephones in telephone booths were 
also used. When Mrs. Havenophone went 
down to the corner drug store one even- 
ing to call up her sister Jennie, who lives 
in Georgetown, she saw a neat frame in 
the booth, screwed to the wall. Behind 
the glass, safe from the attacks of those 
who delight to write while they talk, was 
a printed sign calling attention to the fact 
that telephone operating is a desirable 
profession and that Miss Gregory, at 725 
13th street N. W., would be glad to talk 
with young women about it. 

Folks who use the telephone in any one 
of the 399 other telephone booths in 
Washington got the same message every 
time they telephoned. Of course, Mrs. 
Havenophone and others don’t know it, 
and probably wouldn’t care if they did, 
but the card in the frame can be readily 
changed without taking the frame from 
the wall. The top is hinged. 

In the elevators and in other conspicu- 
ous places in the company building large 
posters were placed asking co-operation of 
all the employes, and the general manager, 
at telephone society meetings and other 
occasions, made an appeal to the employes 
to help, even getting pledges from indi- 
viduals. 

At attended public telephone stations at 
Union Station and at other points framed 
signs, with photograph illustrations, were 
hung. 

Permission was secured by the company 
from the Federal Employment Bureau, on 
Pennsylvania avenue, opposite the Wil- 
lard Hotel, to use their display windows 
for a couple of weeks. The cut-out 
shown in the company’s windows at 13th 
street were temporarily taken down there 
and installed. It was a good display, par- 
ticularly when lighted at night, and caught 
the eye of hundreds on the way to the 
theater. 

In addition to the cut-outs telephone in- 
struments were placed all around the edge 
of the window near the glass and these 
were connected by blue and white ribbons 
to a framed photograph of an operator on 
the wall. Hanging from the mouthpiece 
of each telephone was a small, neat-let- 
tered card with a brief message. Here 
are a few: “Interesting Work.” “Easy 
to Learn.” 


“Permanent Positions.” “Paid 
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While Learning.” “Comfortable Recre- 
ation Rooms.” “Lunches at Cost.” 

People living in the vicinity of the com- 
pany’s central offices throughout the city 
are informed of its needs by means of 
framed cards in the windows, the card in 
each case being designed for the particu- 
lar window it occupies. In some cases an 
illustration is used; in others, just hand- 
lettering. In all cases the cards are suf- 
ficiently conspicuous and attractive to 
catch the eye of passers-by. As the mes- 
sage is very brief, it can be taken in at a 
glance. 

In Baltimore much the same methods 
were used in advertising for operators as 
in Washington. The different shape of 
the office, however, made necessary a few 
variations. For instance, the wall of the 
office at Baltimore is directly back of the 
counter and is divided into panels. On 
the top of two of these panels large 
framed posters were placed, and right on 
two other panels were hung neatly framed 
and illustrated posters. It is impossi- 
ble to stand at the counter without seeing 
them. 

Poster$ were placed over the cashier’s 
cage and over a row of telephone booths. 
Illustrated posters were placed over the 
writing desks at the attended public tele- 
phone station and on four large pillars. 

On one of the pillars there are four 
posters with photographs, about 20 by 30 
inches; on two other pillars there are 
three of these posters, the extra space 
being covered by a framed picture of an 
operator with head set and chest trans- 
mitter, and a picture of an operator at the 
switchboard, both of these being about 30 
ins. by 40 ins. The fourth pillar is behind 
the counter and holds a single illustrated 
poster 20 ins. by 30 ins. In the two front 
windows are framed posters, one showing 
the head of an operator and the other a 
recreation room scene. 

As in Washington, hand-lettered posters 
appear in the windows of all central of- 
fices and most of the public telephone 
booths in the city are equipped with 
framed signs. 

In Richmond, Va., there are placed two 
large pictures 30 ins. by 40 ins., one of the 
operator with head set and transmitter 
and one of the operator at a switchboard. 
In the windows there are two neatly-let- 
tered posters with appropriate photographs 
about 15 by 40 inches and one about 20 by 
40 inches. “ 

It is planned to extend the campaign to 
other cities and towns where additional 
operators are required. 


Differences Between Company and 
Rural Subscribers Settled. 

Differences between the stockholders 

of the Dudleytown Telephone Co., in 


Jackson county, Ind., and the farmer 
subscribers connecting with that ex- 
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change, which developed recently when 
an increase in rates was unexpectedly an- 
nounced, have been temporarily adjust- 
ed. It is believed that an agreement, 
which is to be in effect until December 
1, will be permanent. 


On August 30, the stockholders of the 
Dudleytown Telephone Co., announced 
that the rates for rural telephone con- 
necting with its switchboard would be 
increased. The farmers had not been 
apprised that such action was contem- 
plated and objected strenuously to the 
order. The majority of them refused 
to pay the higher rental charge and the 
stockholders discontinued the service. 

The farmer subscribers then sent rep- 
resentatives to Seymour to confer with 
an attorney about the matter and were 
informed that the company could not 
discontinue the exchange service without 
giving them at least 21 days’ notice. 

A meeting between the representatives 
of the company and the farmer subscrib- 
ers was held September 6, and an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the old rates 
would be in force and effect until De- 
cember 1. After that date the new rates 
will be made applicable. 

It is expected that the additional money 
derived from the new rates will be used 
in improving the service. 


State Operation of Utilities in 
Italy Is Poor. 


Complaint that the government postal 
and telegraph service in Italy is poor is 
crystallized in a statement by Prof. Ugo 
Ancona, member of the recent Italian 
cabinet, who declares that the ministry 
of posts and telegraphs must be abol- 
ished and organized anew. The profes- 
sor suggests also that subsidiary branch- 
es of the ministry, except the savings 
banks, be given over to private enter- 
prise, declaring that it is impossible to 
go on as things are now. 

Prof. Ancona charges that the minis- 
try is a hopeless “maid of all work,” 
which tries to operate the postal service, 
telegraphs, telephones, savings banks, 
loans and national lotteries and that it 
does all of these services poorly. 

The public is rapidly learning to send 
parcels by private firms since of those 
confided to the state more than 20 per 
cent do not arrive, while 30 per cent o/ 
those received are without their contents, 
says the professor. He charges also 
that the ministry of posts is enormousl) 
overstaffed with about 66,000 employes 
some of whom are “terribly underpaid,” 
and that both discipline and organizatio: 
are sadly wanting. 

The ministry had a deficit equivalen: 
to $13,000,000 in its budget for last year 
owing to greatly increased operating ex 
penses and wages. The deficit is expect- 
ed to reach $30,000,000 for the current 
year. 








“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arrarged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchel! 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Combinations 
Switches (Continued). 


1373. Line-finder switch assignment. 
—The circuit shown in Fig. 312 is the 
same as the circuit of Fig. 311, except 
that the equipment required for assign- 
ing one line-finder switch to each in- 
coming call, has been added. When re- 
lay E, shown in Fig. 311 and 312, is op- 
erated, it not only arrests the forward 
motion of wipers K and L, but also es- 
tablishes a connéction between the posi- 
tive or grounded terminal of the com- 
mon battery and wiper FR, a part of an- 
other single-motion. back-action switch 
similar to the one controlling the move- 
ments of wipers K and L. 

At the same time, the operation of re- 
lay E completes a circuit for the flow 
of energizing current through the 
switch-driving magnet L, which is trace- 
able as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent passes through the normally-open 
make contact of relay E (now closed), 
the normally-closed make-and-break con- 
tact of relay J, Fig. 312, the winding of 
switch-driving magnet L, the normally- 
closed break contact of relay K, and the 
common battery. 

\s a result of the flow of current over 
this circuit, switch-driving magnet L is 
energized and its armature is attracted, 
carrying its pawl, since the switch is of 
the back-action variety, forward one 
step. In this position, the pawl is in 
readiness to advance the switch wipers 
when switch-driving magnet L is de-en- 
ergized and its armature released. 


Operating 
Including 


Each time that the armature of mag- 
net L is operated, a circuit is completed 
for the flow of current through the wind- 
ing of relay K, which is traceable as 
follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through the normally-open 
make contact of switch-driving magnet 
L (now closed), the winding of relay K 
and the common battery. 

1314. Advancement of wipers into 
bank contact rows.—As a result of the 
flow of current over this circuit, relay 
K is energized. By the operation of its 
armature, the circuit over which the 


flow of energizing current passes to the 
winding of switch-driving magnet L, is 
interrupted. This brings about the im- 
mediate release of the armature of 
switch-driving magnet 1, and the switch 
shaft and wipers Q, RK, and S are ad- 
vanced one step by the retractile spring 
of the switch movement. See Fig. 282 
for the theory of this type of switch. 
As soon as the armature of switch- 
driving magnet L is restored to normal, 
the circuit through which energizing cur- 
rent flows, in the winding of relay K 
is interrupted and the armature of relay 


N, O and P step-by-step as switch-mag- 
net L is alternately energized and de- 
energized, the action being 
similar to that of switch-magnet G and 
the rotation of the wiper shaft carrying 
wipers K and L. 

1375. Delivery of call to non-engaged 
line-finder switch only.—It will be noted 
that the grounded contact established 
with the wire leading to the winding of 
switch-magnet L, 


precisely 


when relay E is op- 
erated, will also cause the energization of 
relay J, provided the wiper O leads to a 
contact with the non-grounded or nega- 
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Fig. 312. 


K is released, against completing a cir- 
cuit for the flow of energizing current 
through the winding of switch-driving 
magnet L. 

In this way, wipers Q, R, and S are 
advanced into the rows of bank contacts 
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Circuit Showing Line Finder Switch Assignment. 


tive terminal of the battery through 
any one of the contacts in row N. 
Wipers Q, R and S are all connected 
with the same shaft and always occupy 
the same relative position with regard 
to the three rows of bank contacts N, 
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O-and P. That is to say, should wiper 
Q be resting upon the third bank con- 
tact from its starting point, then wiper 
R and wiper S would also be resting up- 
on the third bank contact from the start- 
ing point in rows O and P respectively. 


























Fig. 282. Back-Action Single-Motion 
Switch. 


The contacts in bank contact N over 
which the wiper Q sweeps-as_ switch- 
magnet L is alternately energized and 
de-energized, are associated with and 
represent line-finder switches, one bank 
contact in this row (N)_ representing 
one line-finder switch. For the present, 
it is safe to say that the line-finder switch 
associated with bank contacts in row N 
will afford a connection through the con- 
tacts in row N with the non-grounded 
or negative terminal of the common bat- 
tery when it is disengaged. On the. oth- 
er hand, should this line-finder be busy, 
the wiper Q will not encounter the non- 
grounded or negative terminal of the 
common battery at the corresponding 
bank contact. 

The reason for this will appear at 
once when the circuit through which en- 
ergizing current must pass to the wind- 
ing of relay J is traced. Starting at the 
positive or grounded terminal of the 
common battery, this circuit leads 
through the normally-open make con- 
tact of relay E (now closed), the wind- 
ing of relay J, the normally-closed 
break contact of relay 7, the wiper Q, 
the bank contact on which wiper Q is 
resting at the moment, the winding of 
a relay associated with the _line- 
finder switch, and a_ normally-closed 
break contact of another relay associated 
with a line-finder switch, provided the 
line-finder is not busy. 

Should the line-finder be busy, the cir- 
cuit will be interrupted at the point 
where it passes through the normally- 
closed break contact of one of the line- 
finder switch relays. The arrangement 
outlined assures the delivery of the call 
to a non-engaged line-finder switch only. 
This is because if the circuit traced 
should be complete, relay J would be op- 
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erated and its normally-closed make- 
and-break contact would interrupt the 
energizing circuit of switch-driving mag- 
net L, arresting the wipers QO, R and S$ 
as they rest upon the bank contacts 
corresponding to the line-finder switch 
which is busy. 
(To be continued.) 


Independent Pioneers’ Tele- 
phone Association of U. S. 

The organization committee of the In- 
dependent Pioneers’ Telephone Associa- 
tion of the United States, at a meeting 
held in Chicago, September 24, drafted a 
constitution and by-laws, and elected ex- 
ecutive officers. Hart F. Farwell, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., was named as presi- 
dent and J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., as secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee of seven members and 25 
vice-presidents are to be appointed. 

The membership requirements of this 
new social organization of Independent 
telephone men state that anyone who has 
been 15 years in the telephone business o1 
an allied industry and at the time of ap- 
plicatien is in the employ of an Indepen- 
dent organization, is eligible; also that 
any person in good standing, who has 
been employed in the Independent in- 
dustry or in an associate interest for a 
period of 15 years and is now otherwise 
employed, may be enrolled for member- 
ship at the discretion of the executive 
committee. The membership dues are set 
at $3 per year. 

J. K. Johnston reported that of those 
who have signed the agreement for the 
organization of the association, about 20% 
are eligible under the constitution. The 
time limit for those who are eligible to 
become charter members was extended 
to January 1, 1921, as it is desired to give 
as many as possible the opportunity of 
charter membership. 

Of the organization committee named 
at the Winona Lake convention in June, 
there were present: Chairman G. W. 
Robinson, of St. Paul, Minn.; J. K. Johns- 
ton, of Indianapolis, Ind.; John Z. Miller, 
of Erie, Pa.; Frank F. Fowle, of Chicago, 
and Temporary Secretary J. F. Tompkins, 
of Chicago. 

In addition to these members of the 
committee, there were also present: E. 
M. Powell, of Dallas, Texas; Walter J. 
Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; and W. S. Vivian, 
E. C. Blomeyer, Henry Shafer, H. D. 
Currier, Frank, L. Eldridge, George W. 
Rodormer and Stanley R. Edwards, all of 
Chicago. 


Iowa Association to Hold District 
Meetings Next Month. 
The Iowa Independent Telephone As- 


sociation is laying plans for a series of. 


district meetings for the month of Octo- 
ber. Secretary Chas. C. Deering has sent 
a circular letter to all member companies, 
announcing that this series of meetings 
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will be held. Dates and locations have 
not been decided upon and the officers of 
the association invite suggestions as to 
suitable locations. 

It has been the custom of the Iowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association to hold 
a series of district meetings each fall. 
These are really neighborhood meetings, 
one-day affairs with two sessions and 
they afford an opportunity for all of the 
companies of a vicinity to get together, 
exchange ideas and hear reports of asso- 
ciation work over the state. 

District Meeting of Texas Associa- 
tion Next Week. 

President R. B. Still, of the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association, has 
called a district meeting of the directors 
and members of the association to be 
held at Austin on September 27 for the 
purpose of discussing questions which 
are of vital concern to the Independent 
telephone industry in Texas. 

This district meeting will no doubt 
discuss thoroughly the .proposed public 
utility bill and also the proposed revision 
of the minimum wage law, for it is quite 
certain that both of these bills will come 
up for attention at the next regular ses- 
sion of the Texas legislature which will 
convene in January, 1921. 

A program has been prepared similar 
to the ones carried out at Brownwood, 
Waco, Tyler, and Sherman. The meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Austin. 

New Rates Filed for Several 


Towns in New York State. 

The Northern Tioga Telephone Co., 
will increase rates for service in Newark 
Valley, N. Y., and the towns of Berk- 
shire, Newark Valley and Richford in 
Tioga county on October 1. Increases 
in rates quarterly, are: Direct service in 
the village of Newark Valley, 50 cents; 
direct service within one-third of a mile 
of Richford central office, 50 cents; five- 
party service within Newark Valley vil- 
lage or Richford hamlet, 50 cents; un- 
limited party service, 75 cents; second 
telephone on direct or five-party line, 25 
cents; second telephone on _ unlimited 
party line, 75 cents. There will be no 
change in the quarterly discount allowed. 


New Rate Schedule Filed by 


Friendship (N. Y.) Company. 
The Friendship Telephone Co., oper- 


ating in the towns of Friendship, Clarks- 
ville, Cuba and Wirt in Allegany county, 
proposes under a tariff filed with the 


“New York Public Service Commission, 


to increase its rates for business service 
50 cents a month and residence service, 
25 cents a month. 

Increases will also be made for exten- 
sion station service, additional stations on 
individual or branch exchanges and other 
service. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observation and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There’s a type that can sit in an office 

Day by day, in the same old chair, 

And there’s the type that must be always 
ranging 

At the work done in the open air. 


There’s the type that loves the waters, 
Of the changing restless sea, 

While others love only the forests 

In which to wander at will and be free. 


There’s the type for the forge and the 
forest, 

There’s a type for the sea and the soil, 

There’s a type for the factory and 
furnace 

A type for each kind of toil. 


A person who seems to be especially 
fitted for a particular kind of work is, 
you will notice, always equipped with 
the special attributes which will make 
him successful at it. The watchmaker 
has patience and skill, and long hours 
of sitting in one position, devoting his 
entire attention on minute workings, 
do not seem to disagree with his 
health, while to a man fitted by nature 
and temperament for large undertakings 
in outdoor life, such a cramped routine 
would soon cause an explosion of tem- 
per and always a failure as to results. 

The captain of finance would be a 
rank failure, perhaps, firing a locomotive 
engine—and the fireman would go broke 
in a jiffy at the other fellow’s job. The 
contrast is as great as if a squirrel and a 
crane were to swap jobs. The squirrel 
would soon starve if compelled to sub- 
sist on a fish diet, if he could catch any, 
and the crane would not look happy 
trying to crack nuts. To each is given 
the tools which will fit in with the career 
which God intended it to follow. 

This is true also of mankind. The 
difference is that man is not guided so 
much by instinct, and does not know his 
limitations or fitness for particular kinds 
of work, as is the case among the ani- 
mals. So many thousands of years has 
man been doing hit-and-miss jobs that 
it has come to pass that qualifications 
have been misplaced somewhat. We see 
in man the swapping about of things 
until often a burly man of apparent out- 
‘do rs type may be. keeping books, and a 
litt's man of the bookkeeper type may 
be .andling freight or shoveling coal. 


» much is this so that it is becom- . 


ing a nine days’ wonder when we find 
the right man in the right place. It is 
no particular cause for wonder in a 
squirrel family when a squirrel deftly 
extracts the meat from a_ hard-shelled 
nut, because they all do it or starve. If 
mankind were arranged likewise, there 


By Well Clay 


would be few failures to operate suc- 
cessfully, with every man following the 
line for which Nature intended. Success 
would follow so often that it would be- 
come monotonous. Perhaps that is why 
the Lord has arranged things as they 
are—so as to let the human race have 
the fun of working out their own salva- 
tion in the labor line. 

A telephone manager not only has to 
recognize all the desirable attributes nec- 
essary in workmen, who are to fill the 
various positions necessary to the suc- 
cess of the business, but the manager of 
the smaller exchanges must, in a degree, 
possess, after a fashion, a little of those 
faculties himself. He has nuts to crack 
and fish to land every day. He must 
climb as the squirrel, and concentrate 
like a watchmaker on delicate apparatus, 
often without proper tools for the easy 
prosecution of the work. 

He must possess some ability as a finan- 
cier and, at times, mfist shovel coal to 
keep the offices heated. He carries ashes, 
and clips coupons from bonds, perhaps, 
in a day’s work. He combines the work 
of the watchmaker and the blacksmith 
in a single morning and ofttimes sets a 
pole and sells stock between dinner and 
supper hours. He addresses meetings 
and trims trees all as a day’s work—and 
it is only by being able to do all of these 
things in a passable manner, at least, is 
he able to make a success of his busi- 
ness, 


When the weather is right, he is out- 
doors. When it rains, he pursues his 
work indoors—something all the while, 
and jumping from one job to the next 
like a bee going from one flower to an- 
other, except that he doesn’t always find 
honey in all the flowers. Some yield 
him but a bitter sort of return, but that 
he cannot help and whereat he is not dis- 
couraged. 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
chief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, thief,” 
runs the old chant used by the kids in 
telling off the petals of a flower in for- 
tune-telling. The telephone man has to 
pose in all these roles, even to the thiev- 
ing when it comes to stealing time off 
from his business to enjoy the luxury of 
being at home or away for a while. But 
mainly he is on the job, or near it about 
all the while—and if he is a true tele- 
phone man, he enjoys the life. 

He doctors the various instruments 
when they need attention; he looks at the 
legal aspects of various things which af- 
fect or threaten to affect his business; 
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he sells merchandise at times when pa- 
trons wish to buy poles or wire and such 
things from his stock for other uses. He 
is chief over his employes and the op- 
erating room. He is rich in experience 
and poor in purse. He begs at times for 
fair treatment and reasonable rates when 
prices threaten to swamp him and run 
him into red. He covers all the ground, 
and does it on a salary hardly as large 
sometimes as a specialist in any of the 
lines mentioned gets for following the 
same line of work day by day. 

APHORISM: An eagle makes a poor 
job of walking. 


Committee Organizes to Draft 
Texas Public Utility Bill. 

The committee appointed by Governor 
Hobby to draft a public utilities bill to 
be presented at the next regular session 
of Texas legislature which is to convene 
in January, 1921, held a meeting in Aus- 
tin on September 13. 

Representative A. B. Curtis, of Fort 
Worth, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee and J. C. Butte, head of the oil 
and gas division of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, secretary. 

The governor expressed his willing- 
ness to have the proposed bill presented 
at the special session which he expects 
to call soon, but the committee decided 
not to present the bill until the next reg- 
ular session. 

A public hearing will be held in Austin 
commencing September 28, at which all 
who are interested may appear and pre- 
sent their views regarding the proposed 
bill. 

It was the opinion of the committee 
that the proposed public utility commis- 
sion would be composed of the present 
railroad commission. Special stress was 
laid upon the question of “home rule,” 
it being the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the proposed bill should abolish 
the present home rule law. 


Missouri Convention to Be Held 
November 15 and 16. 
Announcement is made that the annual 
convention of the Missouri Telephone 
Association will be held at the Madison 
Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo., on Monday 
and Tuesday, November 15 and 16. Res- 
ervations should be made by addressing 

the hotel management. 

Claude D. Long, secretary of the as- 
sociation, is preparing a very interesting 
program which will warrant every tele- ° 
phone man arranging to attend. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 





Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service. 


Basis Reached for Settlement of 
Pennsylvania Bell Rates. 

Modifications in the schedules of 
charges put into effect by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Pennsylvania last spring 
which it is estimated will mean a reduc- 
tion of $500,000 in receipts of the com- 
pany have been agreed to by counsel for 
the company and more than 100 munici- 
palities, chambers of commerce, com- 
mercial organizations, business firms and 
individuals and submitted to Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission as a 
basis for settling complaints. 

The commission accepted the proposals 
for consideration with the understanding 
that no rights of any complainant would 
be prejudiced or the “door be closed on 
complaints.” Testimony was then or- 
dered taken in complaints which attor- 
neys claimed were not covered by the 
tentative agreement. 

This was the result of a series of meet- 
ings held September 9 by counsel for the 


numerous complainants and the tele- 
phone company. The proposition was 
submitted to Commissioners James S. 


Benn, S. M. Clement, Jr., John W. Reed 
and Milton J. Brecht by Charles K. Rob- 
inson, of Pittsburgh, chief of counsel 
for complainants, and accepted by the 
counsel for the company. 

The proposed settlement’ includes: 

New classifications outside of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh and to include 
among others: Reading, Lancaster, New 
Castle, McKeesport, Jeannette, Rochester, 
Duquesne and some smaller places with 
modification of business and residential 
rates. 

Modification cf the exchange areas of 
243 exchanges and a_ reclassification 
which restores about 50 per cent of the 
former free areas with few residential 
changes and advance mostly on business 
telephones. Company officials estimated 
this would mean a reduction of $100,000 
annually. 

A 25 per cent reduction as regards pri- 
vate branch exchanges having fewer 
than 80 miles. 

Retention of the four-party residential 
and two-party business telephones in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh with an ad- 
justment of rates, this arrangement to 
exist until automatic telephones can be 
installed. 

Readjustment of the extra charge areas 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Now 
the postoffices are regarded as the center 
_and there are additional charges in vari- 
ous zones, some of which overlap. 

Change of the nine-mile charge for 





lines outside main exchanges, the so- 
called “rural lines” whereby the charge 
for the first two miles will be materially 
reduced or abandoned. This would mean 
a $35,000 reduction. 

Mr. Robinson stipulated that the right 
to investigate further relations between 
the Bell and American Telephone & 
Telegraph companies would be reserved. 

R. V. Marye, counsel for the company, 
said that the schedule as made effective 
in the spring did not produce the reve- 
nue needed and as it made some radical 
departures the company had agreed to 
concessions in what was regarded as ex- 
treme cases. He estimated the reduction 
would run over $500,000 and 100,000 of 
400,000 subscribers would be_ benefited, 
“almost every class participating in some 
form “or other.” 


Gillespie (Ill.) Home Telephone 
Co. Secures Rate Increase. 
The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has authorized the Gillespie Home 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates at Gil- 
lespie, Benld and vicinities. The old and 

new rates follow: 
Rates Per Year. 


; Old. New. 
Business individual line ....... $39 $45 
Business two-party line ....... 33 «39 
Residence individual line ...... 7 | 638 
Residence two-party line ...... 24 30 
Residence four-party line ..... 21 27 
ere 24 2 


A discount of 25 cents will be allowed 
when payment is made on or before the 
15th of the current month. 


New Rates Effective at Shobonier 
and Vicinity. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion recently granted permission to the 
Brown Telephone Co., which furnishes 
service to 114 stations, to increase its 
rates at Shobonier and Gatch and vicinity. 
The old and new rates compare as fol- 
lows: 

Shobinier Exchange: 

Annual Rates. 


Id. New. 
Individual line business ....... $18 $24 
Two-party line business ....... 1 18 
Individual line residence ....... m 


Two and three-party residence . 12 15 


Rural line busiriess ............ 1 18 

Rural line residence ........... 12 16 

Switching service ............. 4 6 

Extension, same building ...... 6. i 
Gatch Exchange: 

Rural line business ............ $15 $18 

Rural line residence .......... 12 15 


The commission ordered the company 
to set aside a monthly allowance of $22 
plus 6 per cent of the cost per annum of 
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al] new construction work as a deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

The value of the company’s property 
was found to be $4,000, and the new 
schedule is expected to yield 2.2 per cent 
return on the investment. 


Rates Increased but Service Is 
Ordered Improved. 


The Waverly Telephone Co., operating 
a total of 1,495 stations, has been author- 
ized by the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission, in an order handed down July 
29, to establish the following rates at 
Waverly, Franklin, Palmyra, and Loami, 
providing the service is improved within 
60 days: 

Annual Rates. 


Old. New. 

Individual line business ....... $12 $18 

Individual line residence ....... 12 15 

eens Betty BNE . <n pcccccesss 12 15 
Per quarter mile or fraction 
thereof, beyond exchange 
SEE Siderits wath oupekmnctormsie® 


The company was ordered to set aside 
a monthly allowance of $490, plus 6 per 
cent of the cost per annum of all new 
construction work to provide a deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

The commission found the fair value 
oi the petitioner’s property to be $89,7(0). 
The new schedule of rates is expected to 
yield 5.9 per cent on the investment. 


Denied Permission to Discontinue 
Rental of Instruments. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions recently denied the application of 
the Farmers Mutual Switchboard Asso- 
ciation, of Durham, for permission to dis- 
continue renting telephone instruments. 

The company was ordered to operate 
and maintain all lines owned by it within 
the city of Durham, and to furnish the 
same switching service to rural telephone 
lines, of which the subscribers do not ow? 
an interest in the company as to lines 
in which the subscribers do own an in- 
terest, with no discrimination in the rates 
charged between the lines. 


Rates Contingent Upon 24-Hour 
Service and Wage Increase. 

In an order issued recently by the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, the 
Lucas Telephone Co., of Lucas, was 
granted an increase in rates, contingent 
upon the furnishing of 24-hour service 
to subscribers and an increase in wages tO 
its * operators and manager. The "ew 
monthly rates follow: 








September 25, 1920. 


Independent line, business......... $2.50 
Party line, business.........-+++.. 2.25 
Independent line, residence........ 1.50 
Party Ti, PCSIGOCe. 2.020 ccscccee 1.25 
Rural party line, business........-- 2.00 
Rural party line, residence......... 1.50 
Extension sets, extra, business and 
SE Shc cisuatkdensendteeaees 0 
Desk sets, extra, business and resi- 
DE: Gsuscacdwutendadltacnwa bie 25 


The following schedule of toll rates be- 
tween Lucas and Hunter was also al- 
lowed : 


Station-to-station calls ......-. 10 cents 
Person-to-person calls ......... 15 cents 
New Rates—Operators’ Wages 


Ordered Increased. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co. was granted permission by the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations recently to 
increase its rates for service at Pawnee 
Rock and Albert, provided an increase 


in wages is given to its operators. The 
new rates are as follows: 
Rates 
Per Month 
Independent line, business......... $2.50 
Independent line, residence........ 1.50 
Rural party line, residence........ 1.50* 
Rural switching service.....--.... 00 
Desk sets (extra, business and resi 
MONEE, ocGesSuaspots eae ebataees 25 
Extension sets (extra, business and 
ee a err 50 
Extension bells (extra, business and 
OED, pew tte Saliddew dia aw eats 25 


*Plus an additional charge of 25 cents 
per month per telephone for each quar- 
ter mile or fraction thereof beyond ex- 
change area. 


The company was ordered to set aside 
$1,100 per year as a depreciation reserve. 


Telephone Rates Increased at 


Grand Meadow, Minn. 


The Home Telephone Co., of Grand 
Meadow, Minn., which serves approxi- 
mately 152 town and 295 rural stations, 
was granted permission to increase its 
rates in an order entered September 18 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. The following rates are 
effective October 1: 


Rates 
Per Month. 
Individual line business ........ 2.25 
Two-party line business ......... 2.00 
Individual line residence ........ 1.75 
Two-party line residence ........ 1.50 
xtension stations, business or 


residence, (net) oe 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit.. 1.75 
ural multi-party, grounded circuit 1.50 
Extension bells, (net) 15 
Desk 15 


set equipment (net), additional 


A discount of 25 cents per month is 
allowed on all rates if paid during the 
month in which the service is rendered, 
except that rural multi-party rate is to 
be billed quarterly with a discount of 75 
cents if paid during the first month of 
the duarter; a discount of 50 cents if 
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paid during the second month of the 
quarter and a discount of 25 cents if 
paid during the third month of the quar- 
ter in which the service is rendered. 


Furnishes High Grade of Service 

Justly Entitled to Fair Rate. 

A temporary increase in rates was 
granted the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., at its Kirksville exchange, in an 
order issued September 15 by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission. The 
new rates are effective October 1, 1920, 
for a period of 13 months. 

In a former decision rendered by the 
commission on January 14, 1919, a ten- 
tative value of $101,038.98 for rate-mak- 
ing purposes was placed upon the com- 
pany’s property. This value included $3,- 
171.98 working capital. The company 
now claims that this item of working 
capital should be increased to $6,018.23 
because of increased payroll and general 
increased operating expenses. There 
are additional expenditures chargeable 
to capital account to May 31, 1920 of 
$3,624.77. 

The company submitted an inventory 
and appraisal prepared by its engineers 
as of May 31, 1920, which showed a re- 
production cost new, less depreciation of 
$129,691. However, the commission re- 
fused to allow this amount and fixed a 
tentative value on the property of 
$106,000. 

Among other things, the commission 
said: 

“Applicant’s Kirksville exchange is 
strictly modern, and it is furnishing a 
high grade of service to its patrons. We 
find the property to be as economically 
managed as is consistent with the much- 
desired result—good service to the pub- 
lic. Under such circumstances, appli- 
cant is justly entitled to a fair rate of 
return upon the value of its property, 
plus a yearly rate of depreciation, to the 
end that it may continue to keep its 
property in a condition to render good 
public service. We find the rate which 
it will receive, 13.4 per cent, to be reason- 
able for the purpose of this case.” 


The monthly rates allowed are as fol- 
lows: 


Old. New. 
Individual business line ....$3.00 $3.50 
Individual residence line .... 1.75 2.00 


It is estimated that the new rates will 
yield an additional yearly revenue of 


$4,314, 


Connection Charges and New 
Rates for Minnesota Company. 


The St. James Telephone Co., of St. 
James, Minn., was given permission ‘n 
an order entered September 20 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission to increase its rates and place 
into effect certain schedules of service 
connection and miscellaneous charges. 
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This company was organized in 1905 
and operates a magneto exchange serv- 
ing approximately 507 town and 443 rural 
stations. It has an outstanding capital 
stock amounting to $49,125, principally 
owned by subscribers. 

The petitioner submitted statements of 
its operating revenues and expenses for 
1917, 1918, 1919, and five months of 
1920, together with an inventory and ap- 
praisal of its telephone property. These 
statements showed that operating ex- 
penses for 1920 had increased about 
$3,000, due to an increase in employes’ 
salaries, and to the fact that very little 
was spent for maintenance of the prop- 
erty during the three previous years. 

The commission ordered the company 
to place into effect the following sched- 
ule of rates for local and rural service: 


Individual line business ..$2.00 $2.75* 
Individual line residence .. 1.25 1.75* 
Rural multi-party ........ 125 1.75** 


Rural multi-party (ceme- 

DEE - desu ined neesienn 50 
Business extension 50 1,00 
Residence extension 0 50 
Lodges and 

a re) IN 20 

Individual line business or residence 
service, outside exchange area, individual 
line rate plus 25 cents additional for each 
quarter mile distance. 

*Minus 25 cents per month when pay- 
ment is made before the 20th of the 
month in which service is rendered. 

**Payable quarterly in advance, with 
a discount of 75 cents, if paid on or be- 
fore the 20th of the first month of the 
quarter; 50 cents if paid on or before 
the 20th of the second month of the 
quarter and 25 cents if paid on or before 
the 20th of the third month of the quar- 
ter in which service is rendered. 


commercial 
or 


_ 


The commission also allowed the fol- 
lowing service connection charges: 


Instrument in place: 
Ce $1.50 


Residence stations ................. 1.00 

ee no charge 
Instrument not in place: 

ee ree 2.00 

Residence stations ................ 1.50 

ee eee 1.00 


Charges for moves and changes in di- 
rectory listings are the same as those al- 
lowed other Minnesota companies with 
the same connection charges. 


No Increase Allowed, but Gross 
and Net Rates Ordered. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion will not permit the Madison County 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. to increase 
scheduled rates, as requested, but thinks 
that it is only fair it should be permit- 
ted to put in gross and net rates. In an 
order recently issued, it says that where 
rentals are paid monthly, there shall be 
added 25 cents a month if the bill for the 
current month is not paid by the tenth; 
and where payments are made quarterly, 
the gross rate shall be collected where 
service is not paid for during the first 
month of the current quarter. 
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ELEPHONE service, to be measured, must 

be understood. It is the affording of fa- 

cilities for conversation between people 

who are too far apart to use the air alone to 

transmit speech. It is well to keep this simple 
statement in mind when we consider service. 


Scientific rate making points to two charges 
for many things. The first is the charge for 
readiness to serve, the second is the charge 
covering the cost of rendering the service. Ac- 
cording to this we should pay a grocer a month- 
ly sum in addition to the amount paid every 
time a purchase is made. Such a manner of pay- 
ing for service is not always possible, although 
it is done by co-operative associations when they 
make up deficits. 


There are three measures for telephone ser- 
vice: (1) continuous availability; (2) time that 
apparatus is used, and (3) number of conversa- 
tions held. 


Continuous availability, whether conversations 
are held or not, is a service of great value. It is 
like the possession of articulate speech itself. A 
man may not talk every minute of the day, yet he 
would pay a great deal of money to be kept from 
becoming a deaf-mute. Just so, the presence of 
the telephone instrument in the office or home, 
ready to use at any time, is worth a great deal. 


Charging solely for continuous availability is 
called “flat rate, unlimited service.” 


Charging for the time used seems to be a fairly 
reasonable method of charging. It assumes that 
the cost of the service, or its value to the user, 
is proportional to the time that the apparatus is 
occupied. This is more nearly true as to the 
cost of Automatic service than of manual service. 
It costs practically nothing to set up a call in an 
Automatic switchboard. It is well known that 
in a manual switchboard this is the large item 
of expense. 


The charge for completed calls is the most 
widespread in use and appears most reasonable 
to the public. They look upon buying a telephone 
connection much as they look upon buying a 
lead pencil or street car ride. 


Automatic Electric Co. ::: 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: 
512 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
21 East 40th St. 


The Strowger Automatic telephone system can 
furnish any kind of measured service which is 
desirable. There is no engineering obstacle; the 
use of flat rates or of measured service is en- 
tirely a matter of business policy. 


Measured service at once divides itself into 
two classes, credit service and cash_ service. 
Credit service requires that the amount of ser- 
vice sold shall be recorded. Cash service im- 
poses the more difficult task of collecting money 
for the service before the service is rendered. 


Individual lines may have the measuring ap- 
paratus at the central office or the substation. 
Party lines require that this apparatus be located 
at the substation. 


THE CONDITIONS TO BE MET 


The following combinations of conditions have 
been met by devices for connection with Strow- 
ger exchanges. 

For credit service we have: 

1. Meter at central office, records completed 
calls. 


2. Meter at substation, operated by push-but- 
ton to record completed calls. 


3. Meter at substation, self-acting to record 
completed calls. 

4. Meter at substation, records time line is used 
(cumulative time meter). 

For cash service we have: 

5. Coin box, coin deposited when called station 
answers, collected at once. 

6. Coin box, coin deposited before dialing, col- 
lected when called station answers. 


7. Coin box, Automatic and manual, local calls 
free, toll calls cash (audible signal to operator). 

8 Coin box, Automatic and manual, coin de- 
posited before dialing, collected or returned on 
release of connection, toll calls cash (audible sig- 
nal to operator). 


Chicago 


FORT WAYNE OFFICE: 
502 Bass Block. 


Associated Companies: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. 


Compagnie Francaise pour l|’Exploitation des Procédés 


Thomson-Houston, Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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The company wanted 25 cents a month 
added where payments were not made a 
year or six months in advance. The com- 
mission says it does not regard it as 
proper to make telephone subscribers pay 
that much in advance in order to secure 
a proper rate. The company’s request 
tor an increase in farm rates was de- 
nied at this time, but the company is 
privileged to come back later with a fur- 
ther showing as to necessity. 

The company was allowed to charge 
for special services, as follows: Desk 
sets, 25 cents; farm extension sets, sub- 
scriber to own and maintain them, 50 
cents; extension bells, 25 cents. 

The commission says that the com- 
pany’s books show that the present 
schedule has produced annual receipts 
somewhat in advance of expenditures, 
and reasonable dividends have been paid 
quite regularly. The company was or- 
ganized in 1903, and formerly served the 
city of Madison as well as the country 
districts. The farm and city business 
was separated in 1905, and the town busi- 
ness acquired by the Madison Telephone 
Co., which pays the applicant company 
$100 a month, thus reversing the usual 
process by which the farmers pay for 
being switched. The Farmers’ company 
maintains but two business stations. 


Rates Increased to Pay 8 Per Cent 


and Leave a Surplus. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 


sion authorized the Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Alexandria, which furnishes 
service to 341 subscribers, to charge the 
following rates until further notice: 

Residence, party line, $1.25; farm line 
service, $1.25; individual line, $1.50. 

From 1904 until 1913, no dividends 
were paid, the surplus above earnings 
going into the property. From 1913 to 
1919, dividends ranging from 6 to 10 
per cent were paid and the ‘commission 
figures that the stockholders have _ re- 
ceived an average of 4 per cent. No 
physical valuation has been made, but 
the commission concludes the outstand- 
ing stock of $9,900 is not representative 
of the original construction cost. 

The new rates are 25 cents above old 
rates, and it is estimated will pay 8 per 
cent dividends and leave a surplus. 

The company is ordered to set aside, 
on a monthly basis, $2,500 a year for 
maintenance and depreciation to be ad- 
ministered under commission accounting 
rules. A financial report at the end of 
the next six months is ordered. 


Nebraska Telephone Co. to Ask 
Substantial Rate Increase. 

Officials of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
have caused to be published in the news- 
papers a statement of the company’s in- 
tention to apply shortly for a substantial 
increase in rates. The statement says 
that present rates do not yield the com- 
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pany to exceed 3 per cent upon .the ac- 
tual cost of the plant in service. 

It is stated that the company has hesi- 
tated to take any action looking towards 
higher rates because of the undesirability 
of taking a step that might result in the 
curtailment of use and in the hope that 
labor and material costs might be reduced. 
There being no immediate relief in sight 
with respect to costs, the company will 
soon ask for higher rates at all of its ex- 
changes. It operates Omaha as _its 
largest exchange, but has a number o} 
other exchanges all over the North Platte 
half of the state. 


Hearing on Transfers of Rochester 
Properties to New Corporation. 
In the preliminary hearing held Sep- 

tember 16, by the New York Public Ser- 
vice Commission, on the application of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
and the joint petition of the Rochester 
Telephone Co. and the New York Tele- 
pkone Co. for transfer of the franchises of 
the two latter companies to the Rochester 
Telephone Corp., it was stated by repre- 
sentatives of the city of Rochester that 
there was no objection on the part of 
the city to the granting of the applica- 
tions, but that the city reserved the right 
to contest any increases in rates after the 
consolidation. 

It was also stated that if the applica- 
tions were granted, it would require until 
next summer, provided all the required 
materials and equipment could be had, to 
bring about a physical connection of the 
properties. 

The new company will serve about 2,200 
miles, with approximately 60,000 telephone 
users, including 28,000 Rochester com- 
pany telephones and about 33,000 Bell 
telephones. 

The commission will make an investiga- 
tion as to the capitalization of the pro- 
posed new company. 


Trumansburg (N. Y.) Home Tele- 
phone Co. Files Rate Increase. 
Under a tariff filed with the Public 

Service Commission the Trumansburg 

Home Telephone Co., will increase its 

rate for all classes of service in Inter- 

laken and Trumansburg and towns of 

Ulysses and Covert $3 a year. The toll 

charge between the Interlaken and the 

Trumansburg central office districts will 

be increased from 10 to 15 cents for the 

first five minutes. 


Rates Held Not Excessive and 
Complaints Dismissed. 

Holding that the increase in rates re- 
cently put into effect by the Huntington 
& Clearfield Telephone Co., of Clearfield, 
Ohio, are not unreasonable, the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission dismissed the 
complaints filed by the boroughs of Clear- 
field, Philipsburg and Osceola and the 
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Chamber of Commerce of Philipsburg. 

The company has paid no dividends 
since 1914, interest has been unpaid for 
several years, and the company has un- 
paid bills. The new rates will allow about 
$30,000 net income, which, it is stated, is 
cr a very low valuation, as the value of 
the plant is estimated at about $1,125,000. 

The complaint that the company charges 
more for service in larger centers of pop- 
ulation was dismissed, while the service 
charge of 5 cents between districts was 
upheld as reasonable. 


Rate Increase Allowed to Silver- 
ton (Ore.) Company. 

The Public Service Commission of Ore- 
gon, on August 31, authorized the Inter- 
urban Telephone Co., of Silverton, to in- 
crease its rates for telephone service as 


follows: *Wall Set. 
Lad. Per 

Unlimited Business Service: Month. 
One-party line 5 
Two-party line 
Ten-party line, suburban 
Extension without bell 
Extension with bell 
Extension bell only 

Unlimited Residence Service: 
One-party line 
Two-party line 
Four-party line 
Ten-party line, suburban 
Extension without bell 
Extension with bell 
Extension bell only ‘ 

*For desk set add 25c per month to 
above rates. 

Rural Service and Switching: 

Patrons owning and _ maintaining 
own telephone and lines to city 
limits, utility owning and main- 
taining connection from town lim- 
its to central office, farmer line 
switching per subscriber 

Minimum charge per line 

Rent of instrument 

Toll Rates to Woodburn: 

First five mintes 

Each additional five minutes 
fraction thereof : 05 
All accounts are to be paid monthly in 

advance. 

The Interurban Telephone Co. oper- 
ates 807 stations, of which 458 are in Sil- 
verton, 278 suburban, and 71 farmer 
owned. 

The commission found the value of the 
petitioner’s property as of December 31, 
1919, to be $50,130. 

The company was ordered to set aside 
$2,188 per annum, plus 4% per cent of 
the cost of all new construction work as 
a depreciation reserve. 


Oregon Mutual Company Secures 
Increase in Rates. 

The Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., 
operating 804 stations in Lebanon and vi- 
cinity, was authorized by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of Oregon, on August 
31, to increase its rates as follows: 

*Wall Set. 


Unlimited Business Service: 
Business one-party 
Business two-party 
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Business extension with bell 
Business extension without bell ....  .75 


Ten-party suburban business ...... 2.25 
Unlimited Residence Service: 
Residence one-party ............... $2.00 
Residence two-party ..-........... 1.75 
Residence four-party .............. 1.50 
Residence ten-party ............... 1.25 
Extension with bell ............... 65 
Extension without bell .........--. 0 
Ten-party suburban residence ...... 1.50 
Rural Switching Service: 
ee ee 50 
*All desk sets extra per month .... .25 


All accounts are to be paid monthly in 
advance, and unless paid within 15 days 
after making written notice, service may 
be discontinued. 

The company is ordered to discontinue 
the ten-party service within six months 
and distribute such subscribers to the sev- 
eral classes, as they may choose, without 
additional moving charge. 

The commission found the value of the 
petitioner’s property as of December 31, 
1919, for rate-making purposes to be $20,- 
506. 


Southwestern Bell Wins Houston 
Rate Case. 

As a result of the decision of Federal 
Judge George Fitzhugh Jack, of Shreve- 
port, La. the contention of the South- 
western Bell Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
that telephone rates now in effect in 
Houston, Texas, are confiscatory is up- 
held. 

Judge Jack’s decision finds that a re- 
turn of & per cent on its Houston prop- 
erty valuation is necessary for the com- 
pany to continue to serve the public ade- 
quately. It is said that the additional 
revenue necessary will amount to approxi- 
mately $622,000. 

The rates held confiscatory by Judge 
Jack, who has issued a temporary in- 
junction restraining the city from en- 
forcing them, are $5 for business and $2 
for residence telephones. 

The new rates will be inaugurated in 
the near future, as the company has been 
holding up its September bills in antici- 
pation of the decision by Judge Jack on 
the report made by Special Master Julian 
Llewellyn, who handled the litigation. 

The rates will be $9 for unlimited ser- 
vice on business telephones, $5 for lim- 
ited service, allowing 100 outgoing calls, 
in the business section, $4 for one-party 
lines and $3 for two-party lines in the 
residence classification, according to state- 
ments of telephone officials. Under the 
measured system whether the telephone 
user will adopt the measured or unlimited 
system is optional. The measured rates 
will apply to business telephones only. 

It is said that the ruling of Judge 
Jack is not entirely satisfactory to the 
city, and an appeal may be made to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at New Orleans. Attorney Howard, for 
the city, is not satisfied with the findings 
of the judge with regard to the relations 
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between the Southwestern company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Judge Jack, in his opinion on that mat- 
ter, says: . 

“The problems presented by the rela- 
tions of such holding and subsidiary cor- 
porations are serious ones, which vitally 
affect the public interest, but they are 
problems which primarily call for legis- 
lative consideration. 

“The fact that the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. dominates and controls 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. and the Western Electric Co. is suf- 
ficient to cause the courts to very closely 
scrutinize any dealings between these cor- 
porations whereby any unjust advantage 
might be taken by the parent company, or 
the effect of which might be to enable it 
to receive a larger return than that which 
forms the basis of the established rate 
for telephone service to the public. 

“Such corporations, however, are not 
debarred from entering into contracts 
with each other, and where such contracts 
are fair and advantageous to the subor- 
dinate corporations, they will be recog- 
nized and given effect.” 

The city and telephone company have 
been at locked horns in courts for two 
years. The company two years ago de- 
manded an increase in rates. The city in- 
vestigated and offered a slight increase 
in rates. The company refused it and 
asked an injunction, restraining the city 
from enforcing the present rate ordi- 
nance. That resulted in the hearing be- 
fore a master in chancery who fixed the 
valuation at $6,000,000. When that came 
up for approval before Judge Jack, the 
city objected and has had it cut down to 
$4,750,000. 


Rate Increased on Rural Lines of 
South Dakota Company. 


The Banner Telephone Co., of Tennis, 
S. D., which operates 33 miles of pole 
and wire line in the counties of Hyde, 
Hand, and Faulk, and furnishes service 
to 24 rural subscribers, 18 of whom are 
stockholders, was given permission by the 
state railroad commission on September 
11 to establish the following net rate cov- 
ering service furnished on its rural lines: 

Rural party line per month per tele- 
phone, $1.75. 

A discount of 25 cents per month will 
be allowed when* payment is made quar- 
terly in advance. 

The larger part of the plant was built 
in 1910 at a cost of approximately $1,000. 
Since that time about $150 has been ex- 
pended for additions and extensions, most 
of the work being done by stockholders, 
and no careful account kept of the labor 
involved. The fair value of the peti- 
tioner’s property for rate-making pur- 
poses was found to be $1,150. 

Prior to 1917, the company did not 
charge a regular rental rate, an annual 
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assessment being made against subscrib- 
ers, all of whom were stockholders, to 
pay the cost of switching service and 


taxes. The repair work is done by the 
various stockholders, who present their 
hills at the annual meeting for work done 
during the year. The expenses for 1919 
were abnormal, due largely to storms. 

Under the old rates, the net income is 
equivalent to 3.05 per cent, while the new 
rates will yield approximately 7.22 per 
cent. 


Kentucky Company Asks Increase. 

The Maysville Telephone Co., of 
Maysville, Ky., filed a petition with the 
city council on September 2, asking it 
to permit the increasing of rates 25 cents 
a month on all telephones. 


Summary of Commercial Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, 

October 5: Hearing at Decatur on ap- 
plication of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. for increase in rates in Alabama. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 13: The Lower Lake Farm- 
ers Associated Telephone Lines filed ap- 
plication for authority to increase the 
monthly dues charged its members from 
25 cents to 50 cents. The application says 
present revenues are insufficient to pay 
the operators’ salaries. Lower Lake is in 
Lake county. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 21: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the National Telephone 
& Electric Co. for increase in rates at 
Clinton. No. 10751. 

September 21: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Foosland Telephone 
Co. for increase in rates at Foosland, 
county of Champaign. No. 10786. 

September 21: MHearing at Springfield 
on application of the Murdock Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Murdock, for increased 
rates. No. 10848. 

September 21: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Vermont Telephone 
& Exchange Co. for increased rates at 
Vermont. No. 10854. 

September 22: Hearing at Springfield 
on application for approval of the pur- 
chase by the Rosiclare Telephone Co. and 
the sale by T. H. Johnson, of the switch- 
board and other telephone property in 
Rosiclare and vicinity; also a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate a 
telephone system in the village of Rosi- 
clare and vicinity. No. 10791. 

September 22: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Vernon and Shob- 
onier Telephone Co., of Shobonier, for 
ir.creased rates. No. 10806. 

September 24: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Keck Telephone Co., 
for increased rates at Princeville. 

September 24: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Cerro Gordo Tele- 
phone Co., for approval to discontinue its 
Oakley exchange and to serve the village 
of Oakley and vicinity by means of public 
lines from its Cerro Gordo exchange. 

September 24: Hearing at Springfield 
cn application of the Cerro Gordo Tele- 
phine Co., to increase its rates at Cerro 
Gordo. No. 10908. 

September 25: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Payson Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Payson, for increase in 
rates. No. 10909. 
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KANSAS. 


August 21: Application of the German- 
American Telephone Co. for permission 
to make certain changes in the rates for 
telephone service at Victoria, granted. 

he new annual rates are: Business, in- 
dividual line, $18; business, two-party 
line, $16.50, and residence and party rural 
line, $15. Desk sets, 25 cents a month 
extra, and extension sets, 50 cents a 
month extra. 

August 24: The Service Telephone Co., 
of Seldon, given permission to make cer- 
tain changes in the rates for telephone 
service at Hoxie and Seldon. The 
monthly rates are: Individual business, 
$2.25; rural business, $2; independent 
city residence, $1.50; rural party line, 
$1.50; rural switching service, 50 cents; 
desk sets, extra, 25 cents; extension sets, 
extra, 50 cents; extension bells, extra, 25 
cents; vacation rate, business telephone, 
75 cents; vacation rate, residence, 50 
cents. 

August 31: Application filed by the 
Fredonia Telephone Co., for permission 
to make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service at Fall River and La Fon- 
taine, and to establish a schedule of toll 
rates between La Fontaine and Fredonia, 
Elk City and Buxton. 

August 31: Application of the James- 
town Telephone Co. for permission to 
make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service at Jamestown, granted. 
The new monthly rates are: Individual 
line, business, $1.50; individual line, resi- 
dence, $1.25; two-party, residence, $1.25; 
and rural party, business, $1.25. Where 
subscriber owns his own telephone, he is 
allowed a rental of $3 per year for it. 

September 9: The court authorized an 
increase in rates to the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co., of Pawnee Rock 
and Albert, and the Lucas Telephone Co., 
of Lucas. 

September 9: Application of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Switchboard Association, of 
Durham, for permission to discontinue 
renting telephone instruments denied. 

September 9: Application of the Leoti 
Telephone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue 54% miles of line 33. Original re- 
ports of the commission were filed in this 
case on June 25, but upon request of 
several subscribers of the applicant com- 
pany for a rehearing in this matter, the 
request was granted and a rehearing or- 
dered before another commissioner. 

September 10: The Haven Telephone 
Co. was granted permission to charge the 
following rates per month for services at 
Haven: Independent line, business, $2; 
independent line, residence, $1.50; four 
party line, residence, $1.25; extension sets, 
extra, business, 75 cents; extension sets 
extra, residence, 50 cents; rural switching 
service, 50 cents; desk sets extra, business 
and residence, 25 cents. 

September 22: Hearing at Eldorado on 
application of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to increase rates in Eldorado. 
The company is asking to increase the 
residence rates to $2.50 a month and the 
business to $3.50. 


MINNESOTA. 


September 18: The commission author- 
ized the Home Telephone Co., of Grand 
Meadow, to increase its rates. 

September 20: The commission author- 
ized the St. James Telephone Co., of 
St. James, to increase its rates and place 
into effect service connection and miscel- 
laneous charges. 

Missourt. 

September 15: Supnlemental order is- 
sued authorizing the Kinloch Telephone 
System, of St. Louis, to continue in ef- 
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fect the rates allowed in an order issued 
September 27, 1919, for a further period 
of 13 months, from November 1, 1920, to 
December 1, 1921. At the end of this 
period, the rates are to be reduced to 
those charged prior to September 27, 1919, 
unless otherwise ordered by the com- 
mission. No. 2174. 

September 15: Order issued suspend- 
ing until January 28, 1921, the proposed 
increase in rates for the Southwestern 


Bell Telephone Co. at its St. Joseph -and - 


Webster Groves-Kirkwood 
Nos. 2696 and 2697. 

September 15: Order issued revoking 
suspension order and authorizing the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at its Kirksville exchange for 
a period of thirteen months from October 
1, 1920, to October 31, 1921. No. 2352. 

September 16: Supplemental order is- 
sued permitting the Linneus Rural Tele- 
phone Co., of Linneus, to continue in ef- 
fect the rates allowed to be charged in an 
order issued August 25, 1919, for a fur- 
ther period of 13 months, from October 1, 
1920, to November 1, 1921. At the end of 
this time, the rates in effect prior to 
August 25, 1919, are to be charged, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the commis- 
sion. No. 2156. 


NEBRASKA. 


September 13: In the matter of the ap- 
plications of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
to abandon toll station at Whitman, the 
commission, being informed that a local 
company is being formed which will take 
care of toll demands and the request be- 
ing reasonable and unopposed, ordered 
that it be granted. ‘ 

September 14: Hearing held on appli- 
cation of the Bertrand Telephone Co. for 
ar. increase in rates; company represented 
by F. B. Rohrbacker, one of the owners; 
no protestants appeared; cause submitted 
and taken under advisement. 

September 15: In the matter of the 
order of the commission upon various 
telephone companies requiring them to 
show cause why they should not carry 
depreciation accounts as per rules laid 
down by the board, continued from Sep- 
tember 28 until October 12. 

September 16: Hearing at Verdon upon 
the complaint of Will Gibson and others 
against the Southeast Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. because of inability to secure 
connections at Verdon and Salem; ap- 
pearance for company, Ned Towle; 
agreed that complainants be given con- 
nections with Verdon upon payment of 
$30. é 
‘ September 17: Complaint filed by L. 
FE. Hackney, of Chadron, against Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging failure to 
furnish service within a reasonable time. 


New York. 


September 16: The commission dis- 
missed a complaint by Mayor Stone. of 
Syracuse, against the rates of the New 
York .Telephone Co., which were in ef- 
fect September 27, 191% Complaint was 
filed against rates which went into effect 
on December 1, and this is under investi- 
gation by the commission. The commis- 
sion holds that inasmuch as a determina- 
tion in the December 1 case will dispose 
of rates generally in Svracuse, the com- 
plaint filed on September 27 should be 
closed. 

September 16: Preliminary hearing on 
application of the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity of construction and 
joint petition of the Rochester Telephone 
Co., and the New York Telephone Co., 
for transfer of the franchises of the two 


exchanges. 
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latter companies to the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. 

September 23: Hearing at Albany in 
the case of George S. Buck as mayor 
cf Buffalo, against the New York Tele- 
phone Co., in re telephone rates effective 
May 1, 1918. No. 6427. 

OuIOo. 

September 1: Schedule filed by the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. for increased 
rates at Findlay, Sebring, Fostoria, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Zanesville. Canal, Fulton, 
Navarre and Dalton. 

September 3: New schedule of rates 
fled by the Greenville Home Telephone 
Co., of Greenville. The new rates will be 
effective October 1. 

OREGON. 

August 28: Application filed by the 
Mount Pine Telephone Co., of Bend, for 
permission to discontinue service. 

September 23: Hearing at Ontario on 
application of the Malheur Telephone Co., 
of Ontario, for increased rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 9: At the resumption of the 
hearing of the state-wide Bell rate case At- 
torney Robinson for the complainants sub- 
mitted a proposed settlement of the case. 
This agreement made between the com- 
plainants and the Bell attorney provides 
for a reclassification of rates for certain 
towns, the elimination of toll charges on 
certain lines which were free prior to the 
introduction of the new schedule and the 
continuation of two-party and four-party 
service in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
pending the introduction of automatic 
telephones and certain minor changes. It 
was agreed that the settlement should not 
close the doors to any specific local com- 
plaints which might be brought before the 
commission. It was estimated that the 
proposed settlement would reduce the 
revenue of the Bell company by about one 
half million dollars annually. 

SoutH Dakora. 

September 11: The commission author- 
ized the Banner Telephone Co., of Tennis 
te increase its rural rates. No. 4007. 

September 17: The commission author- 
ized the Langford Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates at Langford. No. 4259. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 17: Hearing at Madison on 
the proposed extension by the Watertown 
Telephone Co. in the town of Farming- 
ton, Jefferson county. T-973. 

September 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at Beloit exchange. U-2166. 

September 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
—_ at its Fond du Lac exchange. U- 
2170. 

September 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at its Oshkosh exchange. U-2163. 

September 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at its Appleton exchange. U-2164. 

September 23: Hearing at Appleton on 
the complaint of Charles Baker, et al, of 
Seymour, against the Seymour-Shiocton 
Telephone Co. regarding an alleged re- 
fusal of service. U-2185. 

September 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
at its Racine exchange. U-2156. 

September 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
at its Kenosha exchange. U-2169. 
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INDIANA—SERVICE AND 
CO-OPERATION. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
simply give him a number and thereafter 

treat him as a producing unit. 

The number of customers runs into the 
hundreds and thousands and it is, there- 
fore, not possible for you to deal spe- 
cifically with each individual who has a 
erievance, but it is of tremendous im- 
portance that proper personal contact be 
had with every aggrieved customer so 
iar as it is physically possible to do so. 
In this way you can do much toward 
humanizing a great business. Look out 
for leaks in the system and stop them with 
a human plug when and where you can. 
lf you don’t do this, the most carefully 
devised system will break down and wreck 
your honest and well-intentioned policy 
against the breakers of a stormy public 
opinion. 

Most of us have lived long enough to 
kuow something about human nature. It 
is astonishing, however, that we do know 
so little about this one thing with which 
we should be, by all rules, well acquainted. 
Some have even gone so far as to try to 
change human nature; some have attempt- 
ed to improve on it; some have tried to 
fool it; others, in their dealings with their 
fellow men have attempted to assume an 
attitude that was not natural to them- 
selves. All of these have failed. 

The most the world expects of you is to 
he a natural human being, and reflect that 
same spirit in the management of your 
utility. So if these thoughts apply to 
the individual for his success, then the 
same principle must apply to the utility, 
because the utility must develop a per- 
sonality in its dealing with the public 
based on the same fundamentals as would 
apply to the individual. The standing of 
either in a community, for service and 
veracity, must rise or fall in the face 
of a public opinion which is created and 
crystalized by the method of dealing with 
ihe same community. 

You can minimjze the danger of arous- 
ing public antagonism by putting person- 
ality into your service: A wise man has 
said that personality is conveyed in action 
and is not interpreted in sound. The 
public demands definite things. Promises 
are not definite things. In your dealings 
with the public, always make it evident 
that the telephone is for the most part a 
human device, susceptible to the frailties 
of humanity, but that it is operated with 
a proper regard for the rights of each in- 
dividual and that you are strong for main- 
taining those rights. Don’t barricade your- 
celf behind forms and set rules but get 
into the open and, by action, show your 
customer that you want to be right and 
then practice what you preach. 

Any well-organized system must rest 
upon efficiency, but in the name of effi- 
ciency, many a goodly commercial and 
industrial adventure has gone to pot. Be- 
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ware, for the howl “efficiency” may be 
the shibboleth of the inefficient. Many 
proclaim it so loudly as to drown the 
warnings of experience. 

I am for the efficiency expert as far as 
he goes, whatever his particular line. He 
should be fitted into his appointed place 
in the system where he is useful, but you 
must be on the lookout for sound individ- 
vals with sound common sense to con- 
duct the general affairs. The efficiency 
expert has his place, but it takes executive 
ability to run your business. 

The maintenance of a proper public re- 
lation rests entirely upon your ability to 
maintain a high standing in the com- 
munity where you do business. Be he 

















F. V. Newman, of La Porte, New Director 
of Indiana Association. 


your customer or not, meet your fellow- 
nian as another human being. Give a 
dollar’s worth of goods for every dollar 
paid to you. Maintain such contact with 
your customers that they will know they 
are getting value received. Stand ready 
at all times to render efficient and depend- 
able service. 

Do these things, and you need be under 
no apprehension that the public will not 
meet you more than half way in a spirit 
of co-operation for the accomplishment of 
all things necessary to the success of the 
1iost human business institution in the 
world today—the telephone.” 

In a general discussion at the close of 
Mr. Wampler’s address, H. H. Harbaugh, 
of the Sullivan Telephone Co., said he 
believes it behooves all telephone com- 
panies in Indiana not to rely solely on 
local efficiency but to go beyond their 
own locality and get service for patrons 
who are making calls to distant cities. 

Following the discussion, C. C. Deering, 
secretary of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, made a brief 
talk in which he characterized public re- 
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lations as one of the most interesting and 


vital subjects that telephone men can 
ciscuss. He said that above all other ways 
of obtaining public service, the co-opera- 
tion of employes, from the bottom to the 
head, is most essential. 

The Wednesday morning session of the 
convention was opened with an interesting 
address by M. D. Atwater, director of 
service of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, on “Service.” He described 
the telephone system as a “chaotic snarl 
of junk” and offered a number of specific 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
financial organizations and methods and 
the mechanical equipment. 

“The truth is,” said Mr. Atwater, “our 
Indiana telephone systems, some of them, 
are run not primarily for service but for 
the gratification of innumerable prejudices, 
whims, fads, and even feuds. They ought 
to be under a boxing commission and not 
under a service commission. It is pitiful 
aud ridiculous to see the squabbles over 
pennies and broken toys which are pre- 
sented to our busy commission for ad- 
justment, and sometimes they are carried 
to that other grave and dignified tribunal, 
the supreme court.” 

Mr. Atwater advised the telephone men 
tc go to work with enthusiasm and strive 
for what is ideal rather than spend time 
inventing hard luck stories and trying to 
work on the sympathy of the public or 
the commission. 

“And surely I would try to keep up with 
the demand,” he continued. 
be any less. 


“Tt will never 
Don’t let the people go with- 
Keep your good, experienced 
men and keep them busy. Keep your 
good, experienced girls. This operating 
should be the honor profession. Why pay 
a girl more for rolling cigars, or for 
making automobile parts, or for singing 
and dancing, or even for nursing the sick, 
than for doing this vitally essential, confi- 
dential, cool-headed, quick-thinking, faith- 
ful work of co-ordinating the nerve im- 
pulses of the communities of Indiana. 

“If the people, and the operators, and 
the investors, and the commission could 
forget their petty differences and get 
together, let me paint a picture of what 
we might accomplish for universally good 
service. 


out service. 


As to toll service, a uniform and a more 
liberal toll commission should be allowed 
and the wrangle against reversed calls 
should cease. Duplicate toll boards should 
be consolidated under local management. 

The new long distance toll leads should 


be reconstructed, as well as all other 
weakened lines, and, by rearrangement, 
should be phantomed throughout and 


made more efficient. Through toll cir- 
cuits should be created the length and 
breadth of the state and the old hundred- 
mile agreement of 1895 should be scrapped. 
I am assured that the A. T. & T. will con- 
sent. 

Many small exchanges should have toll 
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The center-checking 
svstem should be carefully mapped out 
and rigidly and additional 
toll checking should be pro- 
vided. 

Where free trunk line service should con- 


boards _ installed. 


followed, 
centers 

















Wm. M. Bailey, of Richmond, Elected Di- 
rector of the Indiana Association. 
tinue, a minimum of three trunks should 
be required. In multiple circuit exchanges 
like in Indianapolis a liberal allowance 
of trunks should be provided. Two num- 
bers operating at a low rate should re- 
place most of the free service. Operating 
rules, both local and toll, should be uni- 
form and traveling inspectors and in- 
structors from this association should en- 

force them. 

Common battery, or automatic or auto- 
manual exchanges should gradually re- 
place these ancient magneto boards in 
towns, and community automatics should 
be installed in the country. Some of the 
rural exchanges of less than 200 tele- 
should be closed and the lines 
should be cabled over to a town big 
enough to require a lineman and a book- 
keeper and to provide all night service 
to subscribers. 

No trouble should be carried over except 
in storms, and more plants should go un- 
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derground each year to avoid storm 
trouble. Directories should be issued 
oftener. 


The companies should be reorganized so 
as to have sound financial rating. The 
very best thing the Bell system does is to 
maintain its credit unimpaired while many 
utilities are floundering helplessly. in the 
mire of insolvency. An. insolvent com- 
pany cannot serve. Maybe a solvent one 
is reluctant to serve but that can be over- 
come. 

I would have no absentee officers, nor 
over-functionalized organizations. I 
would ‘endeavor to interest local capital 
in each company and to distribute shares 
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as widely as possible. But I would dis- 
courage the slow and unwieldy mutual 
form of management. I would have an 
engineering force under the direction of 
this organization which would plan wise- 
ly and foresightedly and consistently for 
the good of the entire state and for that 
uniformity of equipment and methods 
which alone produces service. 

I would segregate the rural lines in 
special magneto sections. We must soon 
have all metallic lines on account of gen- 
eral extension of the rural electric light 
aud power service. I would greatly re- 
duce the maximum number of rural tele- 
phones on a line. I would do away with 
niuch of the four-party service in town 
and, if conditions would allow, I would 
increase the amount of the two-party jack- 
per-station service. 

All of this would facilitate the toll ser- 
vice. We are all nomads now with scat- 
tered friends and interests and if our 
toll service were adequate, it would be 
used by practically everybody in 
days of high mail rates. 

I would have private branch exchanges 
much mdre widely used on big farms and 
in factories. I would use more cable and 
less open wire, more interior block dis- 
tribution and fewer terminal poles, more 
can tops and fewer spans of twisted pair. 
I would have emergency cablemen to send 
to small exchanges. 

To insure the financial safety of such 
investment from boycotts and cut-throat 
competition would be my first care. 
Others of you know better than I how the 
people may be protected from this form 
of brigandage.” 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, spoke of 
the proper co-operation with public service 
commissions, and touched on the value of 
«a company analyzing the needs of the 
community it serves. 


these 


He said the increase in operating ex- 
penses is a real problem which telephone 
companies are now facing, and that there 
are two ways to obtain additional income 
to meet additional costs—one by increas- 
ing the business and the other, if that 
could not. be done, by increased rates. 

In his paper on “How Best to Conduct 
a Newspaper Educational Campaign in the 
Ii:terest of Telephony,” at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention, B. J. Griswold, 
manager of the Progressive Advertising 
Agency, of Fort Wayne, outlined what 
had been done in that city by a newspaper 
cempaign. 

He said the plan followed this time- 
tried formula: 

“To determine whether or not the thing 
offered is something the people really 
need; to find the right audience; to pre- 
pare the proper sales message, and to 
place the message before the people in 
a convincing, conclusive way and cause 
them to be of one mind with us.” 
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No. 13 


Raises Havoc With 


Rural Telephones. 


The curiosity of a 


Squirrel 


squirrel was th: 
cause of some 20 telephones being put 
out of commission on the telephone lines 
east of Granite Falls, Minn., recently and 
of a number of tires started in the houses. 
The squirrel had climbed a grounded 
pole of the Northern States Power Co., 
carrying high tension wires, and when h¢ 
touched one of them, an arc was formed, 
burning the wire in two parts, dropping 
them onto the telephone lines below. 
The Granite 
Falls received hurried calls from the dif 
ferent 


local telephone office at 


subscribers east of town 
In a number of places, the current, com 
ing into the telephones, had set the build- 
ings atire. 
Manager G. L. Wilder hurried out to 
repair the damage and 


bad state of affairs. 


rather 
Every telephone on 
At the 
Minnesota Falls elevator the high tension 
current had jumped onto a stee! ceiling 
from the Granite Falls telephone across 
the room to the Sacred Heart telephone, 
a distance of ten feet, and going out that 
line had knocked out every telephone as 
far as the office in Sacred Heart. 

A number of 


found a 


the line was out of commission. 


different 
extinguish 


attempts were 
the burning tele 
At one place flour was thrown 


made _ to 
phones. 

on the telephone and at another place a 
blanket was thrown over the instrument 
in the hope that it would smother the 
fire. One resident attempted to cut the 

















S. M. Isom, of Mitchell, Was Named a 
Director of Indiana Association. 


telephone wire from the house with an 
axe but the current jolted him from th: 
20-foot pole he had climbed. 

The squirrel was found at the foot of 
the pole he had climbed—as stiff as a 
board. 















A Revolutionary New Butt-Treatment 


Page & Hill Company, of Minneapolis, Develop an Absolutely Guaranteed Penetra- 


tion Process. 


This New Butt-Treatment Impregnates the Treated Area of Every 


Pole with a Standard Preservative to a Uniform Depth of One-Half Inch 
—Effecting an Economy on Replacement Costs of About Four Poles Per Mile 


NOTHER worker of magic is 

now established alongside the 

telephone, the typewriter, the 

dictating machine and other 
magical inventions. 


The butt-treatment of poles, previ- 
ously accomplished through more or 
less established methods, producing 
more or less uniform and satisfactory 
results, has been recently revolutionized 
by a new, mechanically-controlled ab- 
solutely uniform penetration process. 


This latest improvement in modern 
butt-treatment methods is of primary 
interest to every community, to every 
buyer of wooden poles. 


It is the practical realization of the 
ideal toward which progressive pole 
users and manufacturers have long been 
striving to attain. 
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Cross Section of a seasoned pole Butt 
Treated by the P Guaranteed 


Penetration Process showing '/2 inch 
penetration. 
What is this new treatment? Is it 


practical? How does it work? 


The result specifications of this new 
process may be summed up in few 
words: 


The sapwood of each and every 
pole shall be fully impregnated with 
the preservative to a depth of one- 
half inch in every portion of the pole 
in that area between the plane desig- 
nated as the height of treatment to 
a plane one and one-half feet below 
the standard ground line, unless the 
sapwood be less than one-half inch in 
thickness, in which case the impreg- 
nation will be to the full depth of the 
sapwood throughout this area. 


The result shall be determined by 
making frequent tests with an incre- 
ment borer, removing thereby a plug 
taken from this area at a point one 
foot below the standard ground 
line. The hole from which this plug 
is removed will then be sealed with 
creosote, after which a_ creosoted 
plug will be tightly driven in. 





By Albert Edward Richter 


Uniform Penetration Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


Concentration and penetration! 
These, admittedly, are the Alpha and 
the Omega, the very heart and soul of 
economy and efficiency in the butt- 
treatment of poles. 


Concentration of the preservative 
throughout the area treated to the 
point of saturation with a large vol- 
ume of free oil. 


Penetration to an absolutely guar- 
anteed uniform depth of at least one- 
half inch throughout the ground line 


area, including all “case-hardened” 
portions within this area. 
Incredible? 

Not at all! 


Practical? 


To the point where the pole manu- 
facturer guarantees—without qualifica- 
tions—that the sapwood of each and 
every pole treated shall be fully im- 
pregnated with a standard preservative 





Section of a 
Butt treated by the P 
Guaranteed Penetration Process show- 
ing Y2 inch penetration. 


Longitudinal 


seasoned 
pole, & H 


to a uniform depth of at least one-half 
inch in every portion of the pole sur- 
face in that area between the plane 
designated as the height of treatment 
to a plane one and one-half feet below 
the standard ground line, unless the 
sapwood be less than one-half inch in 
thickness, in which case the impregna- 
tion will be to the full depth of the sap- 
wood throughout this area. 

This guarantee, without qualifica- 
tions, is a radical departure from ac- 
cepted methods and_ standards of 
practice. 
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The manufacturer absolutely guaran- 
tees to treat without cost—and to the 
complete satisfaction of the buyer— 
every pole that does not receive a uni- 
form penetration of at least one-half 
inch with a high-grade standard pre- 
servative by this new penetration proc- 
ess. Startling as it may seem, this 
guarantee gives every buyer perfect 
protection ona fullrun of poles treated, 
placing the entire burden of the respon- 
sibility for a 100 per cent performance 
upon the manufacturer. 


Page & Hill Develop New Butt- 
Treatment 


The team-work which has put co- 
ordinated speed and unified drive into 
the best known methods of pole treat- 
ment in the past is vividly exemplified 











Butt 
H Guaranteed 
This green pole 


Cross Section of a green pole, 
Treated by the P & 

Penetration Process. 
was treated for testing purposes only. 


by the Page & Hill Company, of Min- 
neapolis, who have developed, applied, 
and now guarantee this new penetration 
process. 


From the beginning of their business 
career, nineteen years ago, Page & Hill 
have made the subject of pole treat- 
ment one of continuous study and in- 
vestigation. Pioneers in the pole in- 
dustry, they were among the first to 
adopt the open-tank method of treat- 
ment for commercial purposes. Still 
more important, it has always been 
their earnest endeavor to not only pro- 
duce the very best results under the 
best known methods of treatment, but 
to also develop improvements to pro- 
duce a process affording an absolute 
protection. 


This new method, which in itself is 
magical, is the result of years of con- 
tinued endeavor and concerted action. 
It has passed beyond the laboratory 
and experimental stage. It has with- 
stood every test to the complete satis- 
faction of the largest and most critical 
pole buyers. It is revolutionary! 


Magical Process Withstands Every 
Test 


Samples of sections of poles treated 
by this new penetration process, which 
in itself has undergone the most severe 
tests ingenuity has yet been able to de- 
vise, have been carefully inspected and 
the method of treatment checked, ap- 
proved and adopted as the most ad- 
vanced development in pole preserva- 
tion and treatment by many, prominent 
engineers and pole experts, men who 
thoroughly understand the game from 
pole production and preservation to the 
completion of pole-line construction. 


Butt-Treating Green Poles 


It is a well known fact that up to the 
present time it has been impossible to 
produce a thorough and entirely satis- 
tactory treatment of an unseasoned 
pole. This is no longer true! 


Among the most diffienlt tests made 
in proving the commercial adaptability 
of this new method was the treating of 
green poles. These poles were cut and 
shipped immediately to the Page & Hill 
plant without having any opportunity 
whatever to season. They were then 
treated under this new _ penetration 
process. In each and every case a full 
penetration to a uniform depth of one- 
half inch was secured. 


In speaking of this test, Mr. Hill said: 


“After this treatment was completed, 
a section of the treated portion was cut 
off, sealed at the end with pitch, and 
placed in an electric oven. Here it was 
subjected to a continuous heat of 130° 
Fahrenheit, night and day for a period 
of one month. During this test the 


Inspecting P & H Guaranteed Penetration Process Poles. 
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A PORTION OF THE PAGE & HILL YARDS AND 


treated section lost 40 per cent of its 
original weight without producing any 
check. 


“At the same time both treated and 
untreated pieces from these green poles, 
while not subjected to this severe test 
of electric oven heat, were left in the 
room, at room temperature. Still other 
pieces were left lying upon skids out- 
of-doors. Others were placed directly 
above the boiler in the power house 
where the heat was so intense that the 
wood charred. In all cases results were 
identical. The untreated sections of 
the green poles checked to the heart. 
The treated sections, under these vary- 
ing conditions, failed to show any sign 
of a check under the closest scrutiny. 


“From the various tests that have 
been made we are confident that we 
now have a method that will absolutely 
produce a uniform result for which ail 
pole buyers and engineers have long 
been wanting and waiting, but which, 
up to the present hour, it has been im- 
possible for anyone to produce owing 
to the variable results under the pre- 
vious best methods of treatment. 


“Again, on account of being unable 
to heretofore guarantee definite results, 


it has been necessary to work under 
process specifications rather than re- 
sult specifications, the specifications 
describing minutely the method of the 
treatment, and the results being the de- 


velopment of that treatment. 


“Naturally, the average buyer is nct 
particularly interested in the methods 
of treatment used. What he wants and 
must be assured of securing is a cer- 
tain definite result. He therefore pre- 
fers a brief specification which guaran- 

tees a preservative 
of a known and rec- 
ognized character 
with which the wood 
is to be thoroughly 
impregnated to the 
point of saturation 
for a certain definite 
depth. That we have 
secured and guaran- 
tee! Furthermore, 
the desirability of 
such a_ protective 
treatment is so well 
recognized by public 
utility engineers that 
it requires no com- 
ment. 


this 
butt-treatment 


Obviously, 
new 


points to the fact that the methods 
which have received the broadest ap- 
plication for the preservation of wooden 
poles in the past ten years, methods 
which up to the present hour have 
proven to be the most efficient and 
economical yet devised, must, in the 
future, give way to this new perfect 
penetration process, an extraordinary 
departure from present preservative 
methods, marking a tremendous step 
forward in the preservation of poles for 
commercial purposes. 


An Age Old Theory Slow of 
Development. 


Wood preservation has long since be 
come a subject of considerable inter- 
national concern. History relates that as 
early as 400 years B. C., theories were 
advanced and set forth on the preserva- 
tion of timber. Practical methods in 
fighting bacteria and fungi through the 
application of a _ preservative which 
would prevent destructive germs fron 
entering the wood-structure by destroy- 
ing them before they have an oppor- 
tunity to begin their operations have 
been slow in development. In_ the 
treatinent of poles for commercial pur- 
poses, methods of preservation against 
decay have not kept pace with the won- 
derful achievements recorded in the 
mechanical equipment of the electrical 
world. 


Over against this fact looms large an 
ever decreasing supply of timber. The 
forests of the world are being rapidly 
and constantly depleted. Reforesta- 
tion for future world needs involves 
the work of centuries. The total an- 
nual consumption of wood in the United 
States is estimated to be in excess of 
100,000,000,000 board feet. Approx: 
mately 52,000,000,000 board feet cover 
the main commercial products—lumber, 
railroad ties, mine timber, poles, pulp- 
wood, veneers and so forth—leaving 
something over 50.000,000,000 feet for 
fuel and fencing. This tremendous c: 
sumption is estimated to be consid 
ably in excess of the volume of wood 
grown annually in American forests. 
The truth is that the lumber world 
large is subsisting mainly on t! 
world’s reserves of virgin timber. 


A World Without Poles. 


Naturally, in view of these facts, tie 
old ghost begins to walk—the ghost o 
scarcity—the specter of a world wit! 
out lumber; or at least of a world co! 
pelled to limit its consumption of lum- 
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ber and wood products to its annual 
production of raw material. 


Bankers, economists, writers, and 
even the man on the street, have seen 
this ghost, and are sure he is real. 
Only the producers and manufacturers 
of lumber and lumber products seem, 
according to the popular view. to go 
on feasting, like Belshazzar, not seeing, 
or ignoring, the handwriting on the 


wall. This view, of course, is not en- 
tirely true. Yet it is based, primarily, 
on fact! The traditional attitude of 


the American has always been one of 
lordly indifference toward the timber 
supply—its sources, its wastes and 
abuses. Lately, the murmurings about 
this ghost have become more and more 
pronounced. Obviously, the supply of 
commercial timber in the present large 


producing regions will gradually be- 
come exhausted. And now, with de- 


mand outstripping production and sup- 
ply, our minds dwell anxiously on the 
future. 


It does not require the mind of a 
prophet to foresee the difficulties which 
will immediately arise in the electrical 
world when the available supply of 
timber can no longer meet demand. 
In fact, the extraordinary increase in 
the use of the telephone, telegraph and 
of electric lights and transmission lines, 
to say nothing of the extension and 
buildings of electric railways, combined 
with the fast-diminishing supply of 
timber used for pole-line construction, 
has led electrical interests to take a 
keen interest in laboratory experiments 
to find the best and most practical 
method for increasing the length of 
service of poles and cross-arms. 


Annual Pole Demand Exceeds Growth 
of Forests. 


According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
Sus, it is estimated that at the present 
time there are approximately 1,336,000 
miles of pole line construction in opera- 
tion in the United States. This would 
make a single belt of pole line con- 
struction extending more than fifty 
times around the earth at the equator. 
Assuming that this 1,336,000 miles of 
Pole line has been constructed on a 
basis of 40 poles per mile, and that each 
Pole contains an average of 20 cubic 
feet, it will be seen that there are now 
m use 53.440,000 poles. representing 
1,068.800,000 cubic feet of timber. Fur- 
thermore, if the average length of life 
of these poles is 12 years, there are 
annually needed, for the maintenance 


of the present I’nes alone, over 5,344,0.°0 
poles, containing approximately 106,- 
880,000 cubic feet of timber. 


Again, assuming that it requires 
about 60 years to grow an average pole, 
and that the life of the average pole is 
12 years, to merely maintain the present 
supply of poles on constructed lines, 
therefore, there should be at least five 
poles growing for every pole now in 
use. This means 267,200,000 poles for 
renewal purposes alone. In addition to 
this are the poles needed to take care 
of the extension that the business will 
call for. And while no precise accu- 
racy is claimed for the estimate of an 
average cut of 40 poles to the acre un- 
der normal conditions, the truth is that 
the present cut is more than the growth 
of the forests. 


Future Outlook for Poles Discouraging. 


The annual demand for poles, which 
now exceeds 5.000,000, is supplied prin- 
cipally from three main producing re- 
gions in the United States; the northern 
white-cedar region of the Lake States, 
thé chestnut region of the eastern por- 
tion of the country, and the western 
red-cedar region of the Pacific North- 
west. which comprises Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. 


Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
lumbermen agree that in the Lake 
States region from eight to ten years 
will see all the available pole-size cedar 
cut out: They look to Canada and the 
Pacific Northwest to supply poles after 
that time. Throughout the chestnut 
regions the outlook is little better. 
though there are still some bodies of 
chestnut in the more inaccessible parts 
of the Southern Appalachians. In the 
Gulf States. at present, considerable 
quantities of creosoted Southern pine 
poles are being used. The chief obiec- 
tions to the use of Southern pine. how- 
ever, are: First. Southern nine hae litt'« 
natural resistance to decay, and not 
only that part near the ground line 
but the whole leneth of wrntreated 
Southern pine poles are subiect to 
rapid decay. Second, the cost of treat- 
ing the entire length of the n-le is ne* 
only excessive, but the shseauent 
dripping of the preservative is a con- 
tinual source of annovarce to the com- 
munity and it frequently results dis- 
astrously to the comp2nv. The fact is 
however, that within the past 10 vears 
approximately 70 per cent of all of the 
pole timber used has been cedar. an 
increasing portion of which has been 
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preduced in the forests of 


Northwest. 


It is perfectly plain that a partial and 
the only immediate solution the 
present pole problem is to make the 
available supply go farther by lengthen- 
ing the term of service. Scientific ad 
vancement in methods of preservative 
treatment will doubtless add new spe- 
cies of pole timber to those now in use, 
and will in this way increase the avail- 
able supply. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of what progressive pole 
users and manufacturers can do, what 
they have already done, and what they 
will do in the future. 


of 


Present Commercial Methods of 
Preservation. 


Today there are practically only three 
commercial methods of preserving 
poles—the brush, open-tank, and pres- 
sure process. Each of these methods 
has its advantages and disadvantages, 
making its use desirable only under 
certain conditions. 

The first method, the brush process, 
is the pioneer in the wood preservative 
field. The greatest advantages of the 
brush process are its low cost, conven- 
ience in applying, the small amount of 
equipmient necessary, and the fact that 
it can be applied at any place, and to 
practically any number of poles, with- 
out affecting the cost of treatment to 
any appreciable extent. 3ut as the 
depth to which the preservative enters 
the wood is the yard-stick by which is 
measured the increase in the life of the 
pole treated, the chief disadvantage of 
the brush treatment is, first, the lack 
of penetration, second, the lack of uni- 
formity cf penetration, and third, that 
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the preservative cannot be thoroughly 
introduced into checks within the 
treated area. And as every pole user 
knows, these are the primary essentials 
in the successful preservation of poles. 


The ‘second method, the open-tank 
process, is operated under adopted 
specifications which practically stand- 
ardize the three open-tank methods 
known as Treatment “A,” Treatment 
“AA,” and Treatment “B.” The details 
of these treatments are too well known 
to require any further explanation be- 
yond the fact that they have produced 
the most satisfactory results so far ob- 
tained in the commercial treatment of 
poles. 


The third method, the Bethell, or full- 
cell process, while used extensively for 
treating cross-ties and various other 
kinds of timbers, is not used to any 
extent for the preservative treatment 
of poles. In operating the Bethell 
process, poles to be treated are placed 
in a cylinder, or retort, frequently 9 
feet in diameter by 165 feet long. The 
doors of this retort are then hermetic- 
ally sealed, and are absolutely tight un- 
der a high pressure. When the doors 
are closed, live steam is admitted and 
a pressure of about 20 pounds per 
square inch is maintained for several 
hours, the exact time depending upon 
the individual opinion of the operator 
as well as upon the moisture-content 
and the size of the poles being treated. 
When the steam is finally blown out of 
the cylinder, a vacuum is created and 
as much of the air as possible is ex- 
hausted from the cylinder and from 
the wood structure. The condensed 
steam and sap from the wood are drawn 
off at the same time. Finally, after a 
sufficient vacuum is obtained, creosote 
oil is run into the cylinder, the pressure 
pumps are started, and are continued 
until the desired amount of preserva- 
tive fluid has been injected into the 
poles. The whole cycle of operation 
requires from 6 to 20 hours, depending 
upon the condition and the kind of 
poles used, size of treating cylinder, 
quantity of preservative injected, and 
so forth. Primarily, this process is 
rarely justified except when the first 
cost of the pole is very low and where 
the life of an untreated pole is short— 
conditions which are sometimes en- 
countered when using some of the pines 
in localities where climatic conditions 
are very favorable to decay. 


Lack of Uniformity of Penetration. 


Regardless of all arguments which 
may be put forth on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the present meth- 
ods of preservation, the economy of 
various treatments, and the prolonging 
the life of poles, all essential to their 
commercial adoption, the fact remains 
that the greatest difficulty in the vari- 
ous treatments has been the absolute 
impossibility of producing a uniform 
depth of penetration with any preserva- 
tive on all poles, or even on all of the 
treated surface of any one pole. 


The reasons for this vary to the same 
extent as the life of treated and un- 
treated poles widely varies. In other 
words, every pole has a certain in- 
dividuality peculiar unto itself. No two 
poles receive treatment with equal 
readiness. What is popularly termed 
“case-hardening” is one of the principal 
contributing causes for this variation. 
And statistics show that the vast ma- 
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jority of poles have some area which is 
“case-hardened,” a stress set up in the 
wood structure through unequal growth 
or seasoning, a condition which is ab- 
solutely impossible to either control or 
prevent. 


Consequently, the most perfect pene- 
tration that it is now possible to secure 
under the best forms of preservative 
treatment that have received commer- 
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Butt-Treating Cedar Poles 
P & H GUARANTEED PENETRATION 
PROCESS 


| 
| 
| 
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HEIGHT OF TREATMENT. 


The butts of all poles shall be treated | 
Rag height as set forth in the table 
elow. 


PENETRATION RESULT. 


The sapwood of each and every pole 
shall be impregnated with the pre- 
servative to a depth of one-half inch 
in every portion of the pole in that 
area between the plane designated as 
the height of treatment as set forth 
in the table below, to a plane one and 
one-half feet below the standard | 
ground line, unless the sapwood be | 
less than one-half inch in thickness, | 
in which case the impregnation will | 
be to the full depth of the sapwood | 
throughout this area. | 


PENETRATION TEST. 


The result shall be determined by 
making frequent tests with an incre- 
ment borer, removing thereby a plug 
taken from this area at a point one 
foot below the standard ground line. | 
The hole from which this plug is re- | 
moved will then be sealed with Creo- | 
sote, after which a creosoted plug | 
will be tightly driven in. | 


PRESERVATIVE. 


The preservative shall be a pure | 
coal-tar distillate obtained entirely 
from coal gas or coke-oven tar and | 
must not contain any admixture of 
any other tar oil or residue obtained 
from petroleum or any other sourcé, 
including coal-gas or coke-oven tar 
and must conform to the standard | 
specification of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, and the 
American Railway Engineers’ Asso- | 
ciation for Creosote Oil, and the | 
National Electric Light Association’s | 
“A’’ Snecifications covering coal-tar | 
creosote. 








Length Standard Height of 
of Poles Ground Line Treatment 


16 feet 4 5 feet 
4 5 #4 
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cial adoption, range in many instances 
from a full sap penetration on one side 
of a pole to a mere skin treatment on 
the other side. Obviously, the preser- 
vation of poles against fungi, bacteria 
and decay depends not only upon the 
protection of the preservative, anti- 
septic or germicide, but upon the depth 
of penetration. In other words, the life 
of any pole is practically dependent 
upon its decay-resisting qualities. In 
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turn, the length of time that the life of 
any pole may be increased depends en- 
tirely upon the depth and uniform 
penetration of decay resisting pre- 
servatives. 


Increasing Life of Treated Poles. 


In a bulletin issued by the United 
States Forest Service on “Prolonging 
the Life of Telephone Poles,” Henry 
Grinnell, Assistant Forest Inspector, 
says: 

“The average length of life of a green 
pole is about twelve years, and an in- 
crease in length of service due to treat- 
ment of four years in the case of poles 
treated by the brush method, and eight 
years in the case of poles treated by 
the tank method, is probablv a very 
conservative assumption.” 


Accepting this estimate of twelve 
years as the average length of life of 
an untreated pole; an increase of four 
years in the length of service due to 
the brush treatment; and an increase 
of eight years in the length of service 
of poles treated by the open-tank 
process; at the same time knowing that 
practically every pole has a “case- 
hardened,” knotty, or otherwise im- 
penetrable area to these two treat- 
ments; and that the greatest difficulty 
experienced in the various treatments 
has been the impossibility of produc- 
ing an absolutely uniform depth of 
penetration with any preservative on 
all poles, or even on all of the treated 
area on any one pole, it is only logical 
to assume that this new penetration 
process-—which guarantees a minimum 
penetration to a uniform depth of one- 
half inch throughout the ground line 
area—will at least double the added 
years of service of poles treated by the 
open-tank process. 


In fact, it is very plain that a treat- 
ment which will produce a_ uniform 
penetration will afford a vastly greater 
protection against decay, resulting not 
only in actually prolonging the life 
and length of service of poles, but also 
in reducing the number of poles used 
annually, a greater conservation in the 
timber supply of the nation, as well as 
a corresponding reduction in the cost 
of maintenance of pole line construc- 
tion. 


New Process Saves Four Poles Per 
Mile. 


Reduced to simple figures, the an- 
nual saving accomplished by this new 
penetration process may be _ easily 
placed at one pole in ten—four poles 
per mile for the increased life oi the 
pole—or a total saving of 32 poles per 
mile in a period of eight years. ‘his 
is a conservative estimate! 

Insignificant as this may seem v 
applied to a single pole, if it wer: 
plied to the 53,440,000 poles now in us 
we would have a total saving of 
5,000,000 poles, or a sufficient num? 
poles to construct a single wir 
five. times around the earth at 
equator. 


Applied to the number of poles « 
annually in the United States, ass' 
ing that every pole used were t! 
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by this new Page & Hill process, pole 
users would effect a national saving of 
over 500,000 poles, or 10,000,000 cubic 


feet of timber—the sixty-year growth 
of 12,500 acres of forests. 





Partial View of Piping System of Butt-Treating Plant. 


The Largest Butt-Treating Plant in 
‘the World. 


Leadership in any business is main- 
tained only by hard and constant work, 
by an aggressive, keen, forceful, en- 
thusiastic driving forward on the part 
of the organization toward greater and 
better results. 


Fifteen years ago, Page & Hill estab- 
lished their centralized yards in the 
Minnesota Transfer, midway between 
the twin cities, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. From a very modest beginning, 
they have gradually transformed these 
yards into a great co-ordinated plant, 
fully equipped to function under the 
severest kind of stress. 


Here lost motion, cross purposes, 
and delays between operations have 
been minimized by a highly centralized 
scheme of organization. Here, also, 
one observes, is a new standard for in- 
genuity in finding mechanical ways of 
increasing the output of treated poles. 
A battery of huge locomotive cranes 
wend their way over a myriad of tracks, 
switching, loading and unloading, and 
lifting untreated and treated poles in 
and out of a series of monster open- 
tanks. Nine main-lines of as many dif- 
ferent railroads radiate from this throb- 
bing center—this hub of the pole-treat- 
ing industry—to every section of the 
United States. Thousands of cars of 
treated poles go forth every year from 
these yards to supply the needs of the 
electrical world. Furthermore, such 
extraordinary transportation facilities 
Naturally assure quick and adequate 
distribution of treated poles from one 
end of the land to the other. 


All this, however, was not always so! 
en years ago, Page & Hill erected 
their first Butt-Treating plant. True, 
itwas a modest affair. Again, they be- 
gan operations in a small way. From 
the first, however, they realized their 
responsibility to pole buyers. They 
ully appreciated the fact that as long 
as the “P & H” Trademark was placed 
on every treated pole, not only the 
reputation of the company, but its very 
business existence, depended on keep- 
ing that trademark and name above the 
feproach of pole buyers and construc- 
tion companies. This they have done. 


_ And in the light of these facts, look- 
mg back over the years of conscien- 
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tious endeavor, one is no longer amazed 
at the material rewards that have 
come; that the business itself has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds; or by 
the fact that today the Page & Hill 
Company own and 
operate the largest 
butt-treating plant 
in the world. 

Looking forward, 
one cannot properly 
estimate how far 
this youthful giant 
in the pole-treating 
industry will go, 
even in the next ten 
vears. 
Accomplishing the 

Impossible. 

Up to the present 
hour, a preservative 
treatment for poles 
which would com- 
bine a uniform pene- 
tration to a depth 
of one-half inch to- 
gether with a thor- 
ough impregnation 
of free oil sufficient to run in and im- 
mediately protect the area treated fol- 
lowing any ordinary mechanical abra- 
sion has been beyond the realms of pos- 
sibility. Today it is an accomplished 
fact! 

—‘The sapwood of each and every 
pole shall be fully impregnated with 
the preservative to a uniform depth of 
one-half inch in every portion of the 
pole in that area between the plane 
designated as the height of treatment 
to a plane one and one-half feet below 
the standard ground line, including all 
“case-hardened” portions within this 
area— . — 


This revolutionary new butt-treat- 
ment stands as the crowning achieve- 
ment in the successful career of Page 
& Hill Co. At present it is almost im- 
possible to appreciate the extent of this 
extraordinary method that has come 
out of the West. 


Never before have specific results in 
a penetration of standard decay—re- 
sisting preservatives to a uniform depth 


of one-half inch—been accomplished. 
Never before have pole buyers been 
offered a “Result Specification,” the 


manufacturer accepting the entire bur- 
den of the responsi- , 

bility for a 100 per 
cent treatment. Nev- 
er before have re- 
sults been absolute- 
ly guaranteed. 


New Butt- 
Treatment Costs 
Little More. 


Before offering 
this revolutionary 
new process to pole 
buyers generally, the 
most exhaustive 
tests were made by 
some of the leading 
laboratories in the 
United States. In 
every instance labor- 
atory experts entire- 
ly approved the 
process, the method 
of treatment, and 
the results as the 
most advanced de- 
velopment in pole 
preservation and 
treatment so far ac- 
complished. Equally 
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important to pole buyers, this new 
process costs little more than butt- 
treating under the open-tank and other 
established methods where the depth 
of penetration could not be uniform. 


“The Best We Have Ever Seen.” 


When samples of sections of poles 
treated by this new process were re- 
cently presented to, and carefully in- 
spected and studied by some of the 
nation’s leading engineers and pole ex- 
perts, one of the largest buyers of 
poles in the United States trrned to 
an official of the Page & Hill Company 
and remarked: 


“You've found the answer to 


pole problem.” 


our 


Another said: 

“The results of this treatment are the 
best we have ever seen.” 

Still another remarked emphatically: 

“From now on, this is the way that 
I want all of my poles treated.” 


The small additional cost involved in 
the operation of this new method be- 
comes insignificant when viewed from 
the standpoint of results achieved, re- 
ducing the number of poles required 
for. future replacements—an annual 
Saving now estimated at about four 
poles per mile, though it may be more 
—consequently lowering the cost of 
labor and upkeep, as well as materially 
lengthening the life of poles treated 
under this new penetration process. 


On the butt-end of every pole treated 
under this new method is placed a small 
metal disc. This is a Sign of the Times 
that all the world may read. It means 
that the manufacturer is standing back 
of every pole butt-treated by the Page 
& Hill Guaranteed Penetration Process. 
It is the buyer’s protection against sub- 
stitutes. Furthermore, it is an absolute 
guarantee that every pole so branded 
has received a uniform half-inch pene- 
tration of the ground line area, insur- 
ing that pole against decay. 


For years pole buyers have wanted a 
guaranteed uniform depth of penetra- 
tion. Today, through the successful, 
untiring efforts of the Page & Hill 
Company, of Minneapolis, a guaranteed 
uniform penetration process is at the 
service of all pole buyers in practically 
an unlimited capacity. 





View Showing Portion of Butt-Treating Plants. 








A. F. Bennett, Automatic Engineer 


Although One of the Younger Generation in His Profession of Automatic 


Engineering, Mr. Bennett Has Already Achieved Prominence in the 
Telephcne Field Because cf His Record in Handling Large Projects 


One of the most important 
subjects engaging the attention 
of telephone engineers today 
is the interconnecting of man- 
ual and automatic telephone 
that they may 
operate as a unified whole in 
a given area. 

This intricate problem has 
into prominence _ be- 
cause of the recent merging 
of parallel plants, of the auto- 
matic and manual 


such cities as 


exchanges so 


come 


types, in 
Dallas, Texas, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., and also because in 
carrying out the program of 
conversion manual to 
automatic operation, especial- 
ly in the larger centers, prac- 
tical problems of construction 
and installation, as 
considerations of 


from 


well as 
equipment 
economy, necessitates a period 
during which such centers will 
be served partly by the auto- 
matic type of equipment and 
partly by the manual. 

The magnitude of such un- 
dertakings, involving as they 
do hundreds of thousands of 
telephones served from a dozen 
or more exchanges, the 
cessity of maintaining 


ne- 
unin- 


terrupted service during the construction sightedness of 


work as well as during the period of 
mixed operation, the desirability of hold- 
ing the investment in temporary equip- 
ment at a minimum, and the need of de- 
signing the work in such a way that at 
every step the combined system shall be 
adequate and unified, and that the final 
outcome shall be exactly fitted to the re- 
quirements of the community, are factors 
adding to the intricacy of the problem. 
One of the first of such projects, and 
the largest as yet completed, is the uni- 
fication of the Strowger automatic and 
the manual systems in the cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Although geo- 
graphically these two cities are closely 
related, and the community of interest 
factor between them is naturally high, 
local conditions prevailing in each city 
made it necessary to engineer them sep- 
arately, although the same general plan 
underlies both. 
‘The unified systems in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, recently, cut into service, have 
been operating long enough to test them 
out thoroughly, and the success with 
which the equipment is meeting actual 
conditions, proves the soundness and fore- 








the engineering work. 

This was not the work of any one man, 
nor was the design entirely foreign to 
previous developments in automatic tel- 
ephony. But among those associated with 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis unification, 
none has been more closely identified 
with it than A. Frank Bennett, and the 
success of this project has securely estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the fore- 
most telephone engineers in America to- 
day, both in formulating new projects and 
in carrying them to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Bennett is still in his thirties, be- 
ing one of the younger generation in his 
profession. *Upon leaving college in 1902, 
he entered the employ of Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. in its Chicago factory. He took 
customary apprentice course for all who 
enter the technical departments of that 
\organization, thus securing a thorough 
knowledge of the construction, assembly 
and adjustment of Strowger equipment, 
Mr. Bennett gained further practical 
training through maintenance work in 
various automatic exchanges. 

In 1904, he was recalled to the factory, 
and for the past 16 years has been en- 
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gaged in installation; operat- 
ing, inspecting and engineering 
work. He undertook and put 
through 
large installations as those in 
Dallas, Texas, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

At Buffalo his skill and in- 
itiative were particularly called 
into play because of a fire 
which destroyed the 
frame of the manual 
shortly before the date set for 


the cut-over to automatic op- 


successfully — such 


main 
system 


eration. This necessitated 
very prompt and daring meas- 
ures to restore service. The 


fact that the cut-over was ac- 
complished a month ahead oi 
time, and 20,000 stations were 
into operation with 
is evidence of 

capacity in 


brought 
entire success, 
Mr. Bennett’s 
emergencies. 

Another important and sig- 
nificant piece of work under- 
taken by Mr. Bennett was the 
collection and preparation oi 
traffic data upon which the 
present standard practices of 
Strowger engineering is based. 
His thorough knowledge ot 
the construction and operation 
of Strowger equipment were, 
of course, essential to success in this 
work. 

His latest activities have been in con- 
nection with the unification of the St 
Paul, Minn., Strowger and manual ex- 
changes. 

Having had charge of the installation 


cf the automatic equipment at this 
point, he was, naturally, thoroughly 
familiar with all its details, and when 


he became resident engineer in charge of 
the formulation of the plans for merg- 
ing the two systems, this knowledge was 
invaluable in utilizing the existing equ!p- 
ment to the best advantage, and fitting 
into the systems the apparatus necessary 
to combine and co-ordinate them into an 
efficient operating unit. 

Although still a young man, Mr. ben- 
nett’s 18 years of training and experience, 
and his record of successful achievement 
in handling large problems in the appli- 
cation and adaptation of automatic 
equipment to various requirements, hive 
won for him an assured position «+ 4 
leader in this field, and make it certain 
that his name will be associated with the 
even larger and more intricate problems 
that will arise in the future. 
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NUFACTURED BY 


In Canada: 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


HE nicely balanced formula 

upon which Columbia Gray 

Label Cells are built gives 
them power plus sustaining power. 
Naturally, telephone men every- 
where prefer Columbia, because of 
their unique capacity for telephone 
service—for conserving their 
strength between calls—for work- 
ing at topnotch efficiency through- 
out their long life. Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Binding Posts with- 
out extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Ccnventicns: Illinois, Springfield, November 9-11; Missouri, Jefferson City, November 15-16 





Thompson-Levering Co. to Incor- 
porate Under State Laws. 

There is probably no phase in business 
and commercial effort of the present day 
which fails to appreciate the value and 
importance of corporate ownership and 
control with its added enhancement of 
strength and stability as compared to a 
merely private or individual management 
and supervision of affairs. A significant 
illustration of this fact may be found in 
the coming incorporation of the enter- 
prise to be known as the Thompson-Lev- 
ering Co., which is about to be organized 
for the purpose of succeeding to, con- 
tinuing and_ still further developing 
and extending the business now con- 
ducted under the same well-known firm 
style of the Thompson-Levering Co., 
manufacturer of electrical instruments 
and scientific apparatus, with headquar- 
ters located at 327 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The incorporation will not be followed 
by any change in management or methods, 
and the liberal policies of the past will be 
maintained in force. It will have the ef- 
fect of establishing the enterprise upon 
a sounder and more enduring basis and 
foundation; and the interests of patrons 
will continue to be advanced and pro- 
moted in every possible manner. 

The Thompson-Levering Co. has been 
in active and successful existence for 
many years and has had the satisfaction 
of building up a large and important 
business as leading factors in their special 
line. 

Quality of product and quality of ser- 
vice has been the secret of the company’s 
success, and the company’s active man- 
agement is evidently making the success 
of the past the foundation upon which to 
build and plan for a larger future. Wil- 
liam J. Thompson, Albert J. Levering, 
and Daniel J. Corcoran will assume im- 
portant official positions with the new 
company, and under their supervision 
the business is certain to be considerably 
augmented. 


New Telephone Supply Company 
for South America. 

G. E. Pingree, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Western Electric Co., has an- 
nounced the organization of a new com- 
pany with headquarters at Buenos Aires 
to be known as the Compania Westerr. 
Electric Argentina, in Argentina to take 
care of the telephone requirements of 
countries in the lower part of South 
America. 

The capital stock of the new company 


consists of 5,000 shares of 100 pesos each. 
H. C. Mitchell, who formerly acted as 
resident manager for the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in South America, has been 
elected .president of the new company. 


Sudden Death of James M. Moore, 
Salesman of Cook Company. 


James M. Moore, 43 years of age, died 
suddenly at his sister’s residence, Chi- 
cago, Monday night, September 13. He 
had not been feeling well for some time 
and had consulted physicians, who ad- 
vised him that he had very high blood 














‘“Jimmy’’ Moore Will Be Greatly Missed 
by His Many Friends in the Tele- 
phone Field. 


pressure and was in a dangerous con- 
Gition. 

On the morning of his death, he went 
to the office of the Cook Electric Co., 
with which he had been associated for 
many years, to talk with President 
George R.. Folds, whowhad just returned 
from a vacation. He explained his condi- 
tion and asked Mr. Folds to go to the 
Indiana convention at Indianapolis in his 
place. A few minutes after leaving Mr. 
Folds’ office, it was discovered that he 
was suffering from a paralytic stroke. An 
ambulance was called and he was taken 
to his sister’s residence, where he died 
about 11 p. m. In the meantime Mr. 
Folds had gone to Indianapolis with the 
hope that he would get over the attack. 

Mrs. Moore died about three years ago 
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and the sudden death of Mr. Moore 
leaves two dear little girls orphans. 

James M. Moore entered the employ 
cf Frank B. Cook on May 21, 1906. His 
record of service has been remarkably 
fine and the officers and employes of the 
Cook Electric Co., who knew “Jim,” are 
in deep sorrow over his death, as are his 
many friends among the operating tele- 
phone men all over the country. 


Telephone Installations Made by 
St. Louis Company. 


The installation of a 200-line magneto, 
Leich Electric switchboard for the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Wellsville, Mo., has 
just been completed by the T. L. Leonard 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, Mo. Besides 
cutting in the exchange, it was necessary 
to put up additional lead covered cable 
as the exchange was moved several blocks. 

The Leonard company also recently 
installed a 100-mile switchboard for the 
Automatic Electric Co., in the plant of 
the Aluminum Ore Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. This plant is the largest in East 
St. Louis. 

In this installation it was necessary to 
put up approximately 5,000 feet of 100- 
pair, 50-pair, 25-pair and 15-pair lead 
cable. About 60,000 feet of No. 17 twist- 
ed-pair copper-clad wire was used in run- 
ning drops to various parts of the plant. 

Installations are also to be made at 
Marked Tree, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Co- 
lumbia, O’Fallon, and Advance, Mo., in 
the near future. 


Home of “Dixie Brand” Poles Now 
in Dixie Land. 

Willis H. Gilbert, 710 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, has established an office and dis- 
tributing yard at Bainbridge, Ga. The 
scarcity of cars on small railroad lines 
has made this yard a necessity. 

Poles will be taken up the Apalachecola 
River in rafts or by barge to Bainbridge, 
where cars are more available. Mr. Gil- 
bert will assemble poles at this point, car- 
rying in stock all lengths and sizes, which 
will enable him to make prompt shipments. 
He will spend most of his time at Bain- 
bridge and give the business his personal 
attention. 


Plant Grows from 350 to 1,000. 

The Kingfisher Telephone Co., of King 
fisher, Okla., has increased the capacit) 
of its outside plant by installing 16,000 
feet of additional cable at a cost of $16,- 
000. Within three years the company has 
grown from 350 telephones to 1,000. 
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Catalogue 


Underground Specialties 


Cope’s Instantaneous Coupling Rod 


Cable Racks Conduit Rods 

Bond Plates Brass Screw Rods 

Winches Bond Wire 

Guard Rails Cable Reel Jacks 

Linemen’s Belts and Safety Straps 
etc., etc. 


T. J. Cope 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 
1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The Electric Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chas. Farnham, 207 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
onsumers’ Supply Co. , Regina, Sask., Canada. 

















Extra 
heavy. 
‘No breakable 
. parts. 
Easily and quickly 
installed anywhere. 

Hold firmly. 

No soil to move or remove. 


Ask the supply salesman! 


GUND MFG. Co. 
Jay Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


“* The Anchor that Anchors” 








Our plan of coverage effects savings 
of atleast 20% in premiums on all in- 
surance you may require. Satisfactory 
and prompt settlements of all claims 
assured. Service covers all branches of 
insurance. Write for particulars. 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 
Underwriters 
Employ Ma my Corporation 
Utiltice indemnity and Fire Exc! 





















The Self-fluxing 
Telephone Solder 


Two Things in One 
That Will Save You Money 


Wire solder and acid-flux combined. The flux is in 
little pockets in the solder and flows out on the job 
in correct quantity as solder is used. Does away 
with wasteful pots of acid or flux. Speeds up work 
and does it better. Makes the soldering kit smaller 
—therefore easier to move from job to job. Saves 
time preparing and applying flux. 


Kester 
Acid-Core 


Wire Solder | 


' 
Linemen, repairmen, everywhere afe saving time, 
solder, and flux by using this two-in-one solder. 
Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder is sold in convenient 

size packages to suit most any need—cartons contain- 

ing one-pound coils and on one, five, and ten-pound 

spools. 





Most supply houses handle Kester Acid-Core Wire 
Solder. If yours can’t supply you, write us direct for 


CHICAGO 
SOLDER 
COMPANY 


_ 4201 Wrightwood Ave. 
or CHICAGO, U. S. A. — 


Southern Sales Representatives: 














The Faucette-Houston Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 






























{| Chicago Solder Co., Tel. 9-25-20 I 
i 4201 Wrightwood, Ave., 
| Chicago, U. S. A. ! 
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Record of Telephone Patents 





1,346,467. July 13, 1920; filed October 
14, 1915. TrLepHONE REEL; 15 claims; 
C. H. Roth, Akron, Ohio; assigned to 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron. A brake element is mounted in 
juxtaposition to a traveling cable. A 
swingable frame supports a reel having 
a brake and cable-engaging portion for 
movement into engagement with either 
the cable or the brake element whereby 
the reel is revolved or rendered inactive. 
Means connected to the frame, hold the 
reel in yielding engagement with either 
the cable or the brake element. 

1,347,049. July 20, 1920; filed June 18, 
1918. CorrECTING Circuits FoR HIGH 
Distortion Lines; three claims; W. H. 
Martin, New York; assigned to Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. A ther- 
mionic amplifier is provided for increas- 
ing the strength of the received current 
impulses. Provision is made for apply- 
ing to the input circuit of the thermionic 
amplifier a gradually-increasing potential 
proportional to the number of successive 
impulses of like sign arriving in the out- 
put circuit of a relay which responds to 
the amplified impulses. 

1,347,584. July 27, 1920; filed February 
14, 1917. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; 21 claims; T. G. Martin, Chicago, 
and E. Jacobsen, Evanston, Ill.; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. The feature 
of this system is a relay for supplying 
signaling current through its. winding to 
the called line via the line wipers of the 
automatic switch. If the called line is 


busy, provision is made for energizing 
the relay via a test wiper in the auto- 
matic switch. 
1,347,710. 
1919, SANITARY TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; 
one claim; E. M. Potter, New York City. 


July 27, 1920; filed July 28 


This disinfecting cap for transmitter 
mouthpiece consists of a disk of thin 
sheet paper which has its peripheral edge 
curled backward to form a _ peripheral 
bead and adapted to snugly engage the 
periphery of the mouthpiece. An antisep- 
tically-treated fabric covers a_ central 
opening in the disk. 

1,347,849. July 27, 1920; filed June 21, 
1919, SIGNALING Circuit; 12 claims; P. 
J. Hackett, Seattle, Wash.; assigned to 
Universal High-Power Telephone Co., 
Seattle. In a two-way signaling system, 
two.transformers, each having a number 
of windings and four component ele- 
ments, are combined. The component 
elements consist respectively of a circuit 
for the transmission and reception of 
signals, a receiving circuit proper, a bal- 
ancing circuit proper, and a transmitting 
circuit. Three of these component ele- 
ments form a serial circuit, one winding 
of each transformer bridging separately 
twe of the component elements in the 
serial circuit. The remaining fourth com- 
ponent element forms another serial ccir- 
cuit of the windings of the transformer, 
which is conductively related in the first- 
named serial circuit. The elements are 
sO proportioned and related that the im- 
pedance of the combination, comprising 
the first-named circuit, the receiving cir- 
cuit proper, the balancing circuit and the 
transformers, as seen from the transmit- 
ting circuit proper is equal to the im- 
pedance of the transmitting circuit 
proper. 


1,347,850. July 27, 1920; filed July 3, 
1919. DispaATcHER’s TELEPHONE APPARA- 
TUS; three claims; P. J. Hackett, Seattle, 
Wash.; assigned to Universal High- 
Power Telephone Co., | Seattle. This 
equipment consists of a swinging arm 
and a sound-amplifying horn with a re- 
ceiver connected thereto. Provision is 
made for rotating the horn about the arm 
so that it may be heid at any desired 
position. 

1,347,900. July 27, 1920; filed April 18, 
1918. Resistance UNIT; five claims; C. 
R. Englund, East Orange, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. This method of 
forming a resistance coil consists in form- 
ing a series of closed loops and laying 
each successive loop on a support in a 
direction. opposite to that of the previous 
leop and interlocking each successive loop 
with the previous loop. 

1,348,209. August 3, 1920; filed July 
15, 1907. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysTEM; 
seven Claims; E. E. Clement, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; assigned to J. R. Garfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In this semi-automatic 
system trunks less in number than the 
subscriber’s lines are provided, each 
trunk terminating at one end in a primary 
selector switch and at the other end in 
a first selector switch. An automatic 
switch is associated with each of the 
trunks and contains terminals of a num- 
ber of operators’ circuit. Driving means 
for the primary selector switches are 
controlled by the calling subscribers and 
driving means for the operator’s sending 
switching are controlled by the primary 
selector trunks. 

1,348,780. August 3, 1920; filed April 
5, 1917. TELEPHONE SysTEM; five claims; 
B. D. Campbell, Oakland, Calif. A cen- 
tral-controlled pay station is described. 
The transmitter of the calling party is 
rendered inoperative until the calling and 
the called parties are connected and the 
coin mechanism set to receive the coin of 
the calling party. Provision is made 
whereby the coin mechanism may be 
actuated by the calling party to collect 
and register his coin when the calling and 
the called parties are connected. 

1,348,909. August 10, 1920; filed Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. TELEPHONE ToL CrrcutTs ; 
seven claims; J. F. Toomey, New York 
City; assigned to American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. In this system a cord cir- 
cuit is provided for answering incoming 
calls over the toll trunk. A second cord 
circuit is used for completing local con- 
nections. Means which include a relay 
bridge across the talking connectors of 
the toll trunk are provided so that a 
talking connection may be established 
with the first-mtntioned cord circuit only. 

1,349,252. August 10, 1920; filed March 
20, 1915. MrtHop oF AND MEANS FOR 
Uitiizinc THERMIONIC CuRRENTS; 19 
claims; H. D. Arnold, East Orange, N. 
J.: assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
magnitude of the electromotive forces in 
the input and output circuits of this 
thermionic amplifier, and of a resistance 
in the output circuit, are so related that 
the output current varies approximately 
linearly as the input voltage over a por- 
tion of the characteristic curve suitable 
for the efficient operation of the am- 
plifier. 
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1920; filed De- 
MEAsuRED SERVICE TELE- 
PHONE SysTEM; 28 claims; J. Erickson, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. A device is associated with the sub- 
station equipment which is adapted to 
receive a coin deposited upon the initia- 
tion of a call and to collect or refund 
it, depending upon whether or not the 
call is successful. The device comprises 
a coin-retaining member, movable at 
both ends, together with automatic means 
for moving the member at either end sep- 
arately to collect or to refund the coin 
as the occasion demands. 

1,349,381. August 10, 1920; filed March 
25, 1918. Auromatic TELEPHONE SysTEM; 
six claims; Jacobsen, Chicago; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co. In this 
automatic system the called subscriber 
controls the means for preventing the 


1,349,373. August 10, 
cember 15, 1915. 


‘release of the last’of a number of auto- 


matic switches which establish the con- 
nection between the calling and the called 
lines when the connection is released. 
The calling subscriber controls means for 
releasing the connection. Provision is 
made for making the automatic switch 
busy to other calls while the connection 
is established and for removing the busy 
condition while the switch is being held 
by the called subscriber, so that the switch 
may be automatically released by another 
subscriber and. used for another call. 

1,349,729. August 17, 1920; filed March 
8, 1918. MopuLATING AND TRANSMITTING 
SystEM; 13 claims;. E. L. Nelson, East 
Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric‘Co. A three-electrode vacuum tube 
is associated with an oscillation circuit to 
generate oscillations therein, while a sec- 
ond. three-electrode vacuum tube, which 
also has an oscillation circuit, is asso- 
ciated with the first tube. A circuit 
through which anode-cathode current is 
supplied has means in it for maintaining 
the sum of the current through the 
vacuum tube, constant. 

1,350,291. August 24, 1920; filed March 
12, 1917. TrELeEPpHONIc AppaARATus; three 
claims; I. Berliner, A. Berliner. and S. 
Berliner, Toronto, Ontario, Can. A 
method of telephoning from a moving 
train is described. The track rails are 
divided into insulated sections and the 
train’ has its axles insulated. from its 
wheels. Wires connect telephones on the 
train with the wheels, while wires paral- 
lel to the tracks are connected with a 
telephone in the central office. Bond 
wires connect the track sections with the 
wires parallel to them. 

1,350,329. August 24, 1920; filed Marc! 
8, 1907. ExecrricAL Protective Ap- 
PARATUS; 27 claims; F. R. Parker, Chi 
cago. This high-potential arrester com 
prises a pair of electrodes normally held 
in separated relation and in close pro» 
imity to each other by a suitable diaelec - 
tric. An extension on one of the elec 
trodes is adapted to produce heat on ab 
normal electrical conditions. A piece « 
heat susceptible material normally hold 
a circuit-controlling spring in conta‘ 
with a suitable cap on the extension. 

1,350,536. August 24, 1920; filed Fe! 
ruary 26, 1912. TrLepHONE ExcHAN: 
System; 6 claims; J. L. Wright, Clev 
land, Ohio; assigned to J. R. Garfil 
Cleveland. A sound-producing means ‘5 
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Ghe Economy of the Automanual System 


is due to the fact that it eliminates the most expensive 
features of manual and full automatic equipment. 





The AUTOMANUAL System uses ordinary tele- 
phones, which are less expensive than the dial type. 


The machine switching apparatus in the AUTO- 
MANUAL System is controlled by keyboards handled 
by a very few operators—a fraction of the number 
required in a manual exchange of similar size. 


The saving resulting from the use of a few centrally 
located controlling devices (keyboards) instead of a 
multitude of dials far more than pays the wages of 
the few operators required. 








Moreover, the service rendered by an AUTOMAN- 
UAL System is the best as well as the cheapest in 
the world. 





An Automanual Operator 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of Machine Switching Telephone Systems 
GALION, OHIO 


CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
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SHIPMENTS AS ORDERED & THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Toledo Chicago Minneapolis 


THE MAC GILLIS $ GIBBS CO. 


NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exch MINNEAPOLIS 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS---BOOK H 

BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 


BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. FIBRE CONDUIT Co. 
THE 5-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. | ORANGEBURG N. Y. 


Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Distributors 
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associated with the subscriber’s transmit- 
ter and adapted to produce message im- 
pulses in its circuit. Provision is made 
for controlling the transmission of im- 
pulses to allow them to begin only at a 
predetermined portion of a message. 

1,350,594. August 24, 1920; filed May 
10, 1916. TELEPHONE RECEIVER ; 25 
claims; W. W. Dean, Chicago; assigned 
to Stromberg Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. In this receiver, the core of the 
electromagnet is composed of silicon 
steel. 

1,350,737. August 24, 1920; filed March 
2, 1917. TrELEPHONE OPERATING DEVICE; 
three claims; W. H. Riess. The feature 
of this device is a cutout in connection 
with the subscriber’s equipment. Inde- 
pendent means are provided for enabling 
the exchange to raise or lower the cut- 
out whether the receiver is on or off, 
or the line is in or out of use. 

“ye August 24, 1920; filed Au- 
gust 21, 1915. Hicn Frequency SIGNAL- 
ING; 38 claims; H. J. van der Bijl, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This method of modulating carrier 
waves consists in generating carrier 
waves of substantially constant ampli- 
tude and invariably amplifying the ampli- 
tude of the carrier waves in accordance 
with a signal. 

1,350,875. August 24, 1920; 
cember 24, 1917. MEASURED SERVICE 
TELEPHONE SysteM; 26 claims; T. G. 
Martin, Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. In this automatic system a 
meter on the subscriber’s line may be op- 
erated when the line is called while busy. 

1,350,882. August 24, 1920; filed April 
14, 1917. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM: 11 claims; W. T. Powell, Chicago; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. In 
this automatic system, trunks are acces- 
sible to a selector which may be operat- 
ed by a subscriber to extend a connec- 


filed De- 
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tion from his line to any one of the 
trunks. Provision is made whereby an- 
other one of the’ subscribers is prevented 
from operating the selector to extend 
connection to a portion of the trunk, 
while not precluded from access to oth- 
ers. A measured service device is pro- 
vided for this other subscriber. Both 
of the circuits for the measured service 
device and for its controlling means ex- 
tend over a common conductor. 

1,350,922. August 24, 1920; filed July 
30, 1919. HicH-TENSION ‘TELEPHONE 
SysteEM; 8 claims; F. C. Doble, Win- 
chester, Mass. This high-tension tele- 
phone system has all its parts insulated 
from the ground and so designed that 
no part of the system will break down 
to the ground under a sustained electrical 
stress less than 1,000 volts pressure 
(root mean square sine wave value) at 
any frequency. It has as such parts, a cir- 
cuit, a telephone instrument, and an op- 
erator’s station. 

1,351,531. August 31, 1920; 
ruarv 9, 1916. AwuToMATIC 
System; 41 claims; T. E. Meyer, Lom- 
bard, Ill.; assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. The feature of this system is a 
party line accessible to the automatic 
connector switch via as many paths as 
there are stations on the line. Provision 
is made for operating the connector to 
connect with the line and means are op- 
erated automatically when the connector 
is seized for predetermining over which 
path the connection is to be established. 

1,351,775. September 7, 1920; filed 
August 3, 1917. System or TRANSMITTING 
INTELLIGENCE; 14 claims; G. A. Long, 
Hartford, Conn.; assigned one-fourth to 
C. Soby, and one-fourth to the Grey 
Telephone Pay Station Co., Hartford. 
This system comprises a station having a 
telephone and an instrument for the 
transmission of written intelligence, and 


filed Feb- 
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a second station with a telephone and an 
instrument for the receipt of written in- 
telligence. Connection between the two 
stations is made through a _ telephone 
switchboard. The subscriber at the first 
station is provided with means for cutting 
his telephone off the line and for simul 
taneously cutting the sending transmis- 
sion instrument into the line. 

1,351,799. September 7, 1920; filed May 
15, 1915. TreLrepHone System; eight 
claims; F. M. Slough, Rochester, N. Y.; 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. In this connection-registering 
system, an operator’s listening relay is 
under the joint control of the calling and 
called subscriber’s supervisory relays. 
The calling subscriber’s supervisory re- 
lay and the operator’s listening relay are 
automatically operated, when connection 
is made with a calling subscriber’s line, 
under the control of the calling subscrib 
er’s substation apparatus. The circuit of 
the connection register comprises nor 
mally-open contacts of the listening relay 
and the calling subscriber’s supervisory 
relay and normally-closed contacts of the 
calling subscriber’s supervisory relay. 
The called subscriber’s supervisory relay 
is actuated when connection is made with 
a line of the called subscriber by the cord 


circuit. 

1,351,800. September 7, 1920; filed 
March 3, 1917. TreLeEpHONE SystEM; 45 
claims; FE. M. Slough, Rochester, N. Y.; 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. In this trunking system, relays 
are provided to interconnect the trunk 
circuits and to prevent one of the trunk 
circuits being connected with more than 
one of the interconnecting trunks at a 
time to incoming call circuit. Relay 
means are provided to interconnect one of 
the trunks with the incoming call. cir- 
cuit, while delayed disconnect means dis- 
associate the incoming call circuit and 
the trunk circuit. 








WANTED—Two lady operators for | 


250 telephones. Rooms 
furnished adjoining office. State sal- 
ary. Position permanent, commence 
work any time. Address the Doyles- 
town Tel. Co., Doylestown, Ohio. 
WANTED — Four 
stallers for both magneto and common 
battery work, also several first-class 
switchboard repairmen with large 
operating Company in Southwest. Ad- 
dress 4366 care of TELEPHONY. 


switchboard, 





switchboard in- 





WANTED—An all-around telephone 
man to act as manager and trouble 
man for an exchange of 700 subscrib- 
ers, where a second man is employed. 
Exchange located in northeastern 
Nebraska. State experience and salary 
when answering. Address 4361, care of 


TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Cable. New 4000 ft., 25 
pair 1000 ft.. 50 pair in 1000 ft. reels. 
Immediate delivery. Address Electric 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Linemen and trouble 
men. Wages $5.50 per day to good 
men. Steady employment. Open shop. 
Eight hours per day. Time and one- 
half for over-time. Address Galesburg 
Union Telephone Co., 100 No. Cherry 
St., Galesburg, Illinois. 


WANTED—Switchmen, Switchboard- 
men, and Central Office Installers. 
Steady jobs, good working conditions, 
satisfactory salaries. Give age, school- 
ing, experience, and reference in first 
letter. Address P. O .Box 706, Dallas, 
Texas. 














| neto exchange of 350 





WANTED—Troublemen, Linemen, P. 
B. X. Installers and Switchboard men. 
Exchange of 10000 subscribers in North 
Eastern Ohio. Address Ohio State 
Canton, Ohio. 





WANTED—Maintenance man, mag- 
subscribers in 


Wisconsin. Permanent position. Ad- 


| dress 4355 care TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Experienced trouble and 
switchboard man for a magneto ex 
change with 400 phones. We furnish 
Ford car for trouble. State wages 
wanted and references. Address Cass 
Co. Home Tel. Co., Dowagiac, Mich 
igan. 





WANTED—Man and wife to operate 
magneto telephone exchange, 265 sub- 


scribers. Some experience necessary. 
Steady position for right party. Ad 
dress Robt. F. Daudermann, Sec’y, A! 
hambra Mutual Tel. Co., Alhambra, 
Illinois. 





WANTED—In Illinois, some men 
with telephone experience in inventory 
and valuation work. Salary $1,800 to 
$2,100. Address 4367 care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 








ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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PRACTICALLY A WELDED JOINT 
NATIONAL DOUBLE TUBE CONNECTORS 


Made in all sizes. Write 
for catalogue and prices, 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


Cleveland, O. 














